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i. The Natibhal Cbminisslbh bh Excellence In Educatibh 



The Natibhal Gbmmissibh bh Excellehce ih Educatibh 
was created by T. Bell^ Secretary of Educatibh^ "tb 
help defihe the prbblems afflicting American educatibh 
and to provide sblutibhs" (p. iii). The charge tb the 
ebmmissibn^ which consisted of eighteeh persons ^ in- 
cluded: 

— assessing the quality of teaching and 
learning in our nation's public and 
private schools, colleges , and 
universities 

— -cbmparihg American schbbls and cblleges 
with those of other advanced nations 

—studying the relationship between 
college admissions requirements and 
student achievement ih high schbbl 

--identifying educatibhal prbgrams which 
result ih notable student success in 
college 

--assessing the degree to which major 
sbcial and educatibhal changes ih 
the last quarter century have 
affected student achievement 

--defining problems which must be faced 
and bvercbme if we are successfully 
to pxirsue the cburse bf excellehce 
ih educatibh (pp. 1-2). 



*The Natibhal Cbminissibn on Excellence in Educa- 
tibh. A Natibh at RiskL The Imperative f br _ Educ a t ibna 1 
Reform. Washingtbh*^ D.C ^: U.S. Government Printing 
Office^ 1983. ED 226 006. 



The Cbmmissibri was directed to pay particular 
atteritidri to teen-age youth and so it focused largely 



on the high schools. It went about its work by cdm- 

missidhihg 41 papers on a variety of educational 

issues; by listening to testimony from a variety of 

individuals at meetings of the full Coininissibhi at six 

public hearings^ two panel discussions^ a syrnpbsium^ 

and meetings arranged by the Department of Education's 

regibhal bffices; by examining existing analyses bf 

prbblems in educatibh; by reading letters frbm various 

cbhcerhed citizens^ admihistratbrs^ and teachers; and 

by studying descriptions of "hbtable pi^ogi^ains and 

prbmisihg approaches in educatibh" (p, 3), 

The Commission's report sets but its theme from 

the first sentences: 

OurNatibn is at risk • Our once uh- 
challenged preeminence in commerce ^ _ 
industry I science ^ and techrid logical 
iilndvatidns is being overtaken by 
cpntpetitdrs thiroughdut the wbJ^ld_. 
This report is cdhcerried with only dne 
of the many causes that underglrds 
American prosperity, security y and 
civility. We report to the American 
pedple that while we can take justi- 
fiable pride in what our schools and 
cdlleges have historically accpmplished 
and contributed to the United States 
and the well-being of its people, the 
educational foundations of our society 
are presently being eroded by a 



rising tide of mediocrity that threatens 
our very future as a Nation and a 
people (p, 5) • 

Our society and its educational 
institutions seem to have lost aight 
of the basic purposes of schooling^ 
and of the high expectations and 
disciplined effort needed to attain 
them (pp, 5-6) . 

That we have compromised this 
commitment is^ upon reflection^ hardly 
surprising, given the multitude of 
often conflicting demands we have 
placed on our Nation's schools and 
colleges. They are routinely called 
on to provide solutions to personal^ 
social^ and political problems that 
the home and other institutions either 
will not or cannot resolve. We must 
understand that these demands in our 
schools and colleges often exact an 
educational cost as well as a finan- 
cial one (p, 6) . 

While describing the risk to the nation as an 
economic one^ the Commission asserts that it extends 
beyond matters of industry and commerce: "It also in- 
cludes the intellectual, moral, and spiritual strengths 
of our people which knit together the vary fabric of 
our society" (p. 7) . The nation is failing, the report 
asserts, to fulfill a long-standing promise: "ftll, 
regardless of race or class or economic status, are 
entitled to a fair chance and to the tools for develop- 
ing their individual powers of mind and spirit to the 
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utmost" (p. 8) • This matter of educational equity has 
long been a matter b£ concern to educators and lay 
persons alike i 

The ebitimission asserts that educa'tibhal dimensions 
of the risk are well-documented and provides only 13 
examples^ including: the functional illiteracy of 23 
million Americans^ the functional illiteracy of 13 per- 
cent of all 17-year-61dSr average achievement oh 
standardized tests lowered from 26 years ago, fewer than 
half the population of gifted students achieving at the 
predicted levels of potential, the virtually unbroken 
decline in Scholastic Aptitude Tests between 1963 and 
19«0, consistent decline in Gcllege Board achievement 
test scores such as physics and English ^ a 72 percent 
increase in remedial mathematics courses in public 
four-year colleges^ and the complaints of business arid 
military leaders who spend millions of dollars oh 
remedial educatich in the basic skills area. 

The Commissibh defines "excellence" in terms of 
the individual learner^ the school or college^ and 
society. 

At the level of the individual learner 
it means perfbrmihg on the bpuhdary of 
individual ability inways that test 
and push back persbnal limits^ in 
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school and in the workplaces 
Excellence characterizes a school 
or colleg e that sets high expecta- 
tions and goals for all learners^ 
then tries in every way possible to 
help stuSehts reach them. Excellence 
characterizes a society that has 
adopted these policies^ for it will 
then be prepared through the educa- 
tion and skill of its people to 
respond to the challenges of a 

rapidly changing world . Our Nation ' s 

people and its schools and colleges 

must be committed to achieving 

excellence in ail these senses (pp. 12-13). 

The focus of educational reform^ the Commission 
suggests^ should be on the creation of a Learning 
Society^ at the heart of which "is the commitment to a 
set of values and to a system of education that affords 
all members the opportunity to stretch their minds to 
full capacity^ from early childhood through adulthood^ 
learning more as the world itself changes" (p. 13) . 
The Comrtiissibh is ebhvihced that the resources needed 
to reform the educational system are at hand only wait- 
ing to be mobilized through effective leadership. More- 
over^ the necessary support b£ the public for education 
exists and there is a strong call for education being 
placed at the top of the nation's agenda i 

The report observes that the declines in educa- 
tional perfbrmahce are largely the consequence "of dis- 
turbing inadequacies in the way the educational process 
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itself is often conducted" (p. 18). Specifically^ 



findings are presented in four aspects of that process 

cbhteht, expectations, tiine, and teaching. The eom- 

missibh's recoiranendations deal with the four aspects. 

The five recbitunehdatibhs of the ebmmissibh are: 

--that State and local high school 
graduatibh requirements be strength- 
ened and that^ at a ihihiihuin^ all 
students seeking a diploma be 
requiresd, tb lay the foundations in 
the Five New Basics by taking the 
fbllbwihg curriculum during their 
fbur years b£ high schobl:^ (a) four 
years of English; (b) three years of 
mathematics; (c) three years of 
science; (d) three years of social 
studies; and (e) one-half year of 
ebmputer science. For the ebllege- 
bbuhd^ two years bf foreign language 
in high schbbl are strongly recom- 
mended in addition to those taken 
earlier (p^ 24) . 

— tiiat schools , colleges^ an^ 
sities adopt more rigorous and 
measurable standards, and higher 
expectations, for academic per- 
formance and student conduct, and 
tha-** 4-year colleges and universities 
raise their requirements fbr admis- 
sibh. This will help students do 
their best educatibhally with chal- 
lenging materials in ah ehvirbhmeht 
that supports learning and authentic 
accomplishment Ip* 27) • 

--that significantly mbre time be 
devoted tb learning the New Basics. 
This will require more effective 
use of the existing schbbl day^ a 
Ibhger schbbl day^ br a lengthened 
schbbl year (p^ 29) • 
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— [that a variety of actions be under- 
taken] to improve the preparation o 
teachers or to make teaching a more 
rewarding and respected profession . 
[These include rai sing the standards 
for admission to teacher education 
programs^ increasing salariesr 
adopting 11-month contracts for 
teachers to provide time for curriculum 
deyelopmentr developing career 1 
employing nonschqol per scDnnel resources 
to alleviate shortages in mathematics 
and science r providing inc to 
attract outstanding students into 
teaching r and involving master 
teachers in designing teacher prepara- 
tion programs] (pp. 30-310). 

— that citizens across the Nation hold 
educators and elected officials 
responsible for providing the leader- 
ship necessary to achieve these 
reforms^ and that citizens provide 
the fiscal support and stability re- 
quired to bring about the reforms 
[proposed] (p. 32) . 

Each of the recommendations is accompanied by some 

"implementing recommendatibns" which tersely detail 

some of the actions which should be taken to effect the 

recommendation . 



The report concludes with a confident assertion 
that America is up to the task: "Despite the obstacles 
and difficulties that inhibit the pursuit of superior 
educational attainment^ we are confident^ with history 
as our guide^ that we can meet our goal" (p. 33). ft 
word is offered to parents and to students urging them 
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"to demand for your children the best our schools arid 
collages can provide" and to exercise their best efforts 
in learning. 

There is ho question that the report^ A Nation at 
Risk, has already achieved one of its goals ^ that of 
bringing education to the top of the nation's agenda. 
Thes language of the report^ its clarion assertion of 
the nation's imminent decline to second or third class 
status, has moved a variety of individuals and groups 
to call for reform, often calling for some direct 
action, for instance, raising teachers' salaries^ pro- 
viding for merit pay, increasing the requirements for 
graduation or for admission to college. The Cbinmis- 
sion's focus is oh curriculum ahd teaching. Its 
recommendations deaiihg with content ("the very 'stuff 
of education, the ctirricultHn" ) ahd its suggestions for 
"Five New Basics" are hardly hew except for the addition 
of a half-year of computer science. Nor are the "imple- 
menting f ecommehdatibhs" sufficiently explicated "to 
clarify what [they] mean by the essentials of a strong 
cufrieulum" Ip. 25) . The Cominission seems to take the 
position that if it is willed, then it will happen. If 
schools and colleges simply adopt moire rigorous and 
measurable standards and raise their requirements. 
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students wiii then "do their best educationally with 
chaiienging materials in an environment that supports 
learning and authentic accomplishment" (p. 27) . The 
Gommission's recommendations to lengthen the school day 
and the school year is based ^ in part^ oh the finding 
that "compared to other nations ^ America spends itiuch 
less time on school work" (p. 21) . The report urges 
that high school students spend more time doing home- 
work, that classroom management and organization of the 
school day be improved, that discipline be improved 
so that time is not taken from instruction to maintain 
discipline f and that absenteeism and tardiness be re- 
duced. Obviously the use of time is of critical im- 
portance in the quality of teaching and learning but 
simply lengthening time without adequate attention to 
ail of the elements related to the use of time^ includ- 
ing more learning-effective use of time, is not likely 
to bring about improvement. The recommendatidhs regard- 
ing the improvement of teacher education and of teaching 
aim to make the profession "more rewarding and re- 
spected" as the means for improving the quc.lity of 
education. Each of the parts of the rocoramendations 
eohcerhihg teaching should, the Commisfc^ion suggests ^ be 
considered on its own rather than simply as an 
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impleihehtihg recbmmehdatibh; it is likely that this 
suggestion is what has lead to the embracing of merit 
pay or higher salaries or higher standards for admis- 
sion to teachings 

The report concludes by addressing parents and 
students directly ^ urging the parents to nurture in 
their children "a deep respect for intelligence, 
achievement, and learning, and the skills needed to use 
them; for setting goals; and for disciplined work" 
j[p. 35). fthd, it urges that this be done by parents 
becoming "a living ex^ple b£ what you expect your 
children to honor and emulate" (pi 35) i Students are 
admonished: "Even with your parents* best example and 
your teachers* best efforts, in the end it is your work 
that determines how much and how well you learn" (pi 35) 
Students are urged to have high expectations for them- 
selves and to convert each challenge into an opportunity 
The ebminissioh cbhcludes with a plea that all segments 
bf the pbpulatibh give attehtibh tb implementing their 
recbitmiehdatibhs since reforming "bur educational system 
will take time and unwavering commitment. . . . wide- 
spread^ energetic^ and dedicated actibh" (p. 36) . It 
is the last sr::tibh of the report which carries the 
Cdmmissibn' s call that America buckle down and get oh 
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with educational reform: "It is by bur wiiixngness to 
take up the challenge, and bur resolve to see it 
through^ that America's place in the world will either 
be secured or forfeited" (p. 36) . 
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II. The Carnegie Found at ibh for the Advancement of 
Teaching * 

The Carnegie Fbuhdatibh for the Advancement of 
Teaching study was approved in 1986 when the "trustees 
cbhcluded the time had come to examine the current cbn- 
ditibn of American secondary education; the time had 
come for the nation* s high schobis tb serve their stu- 
dents more effectively and regain public confidence 
and stappbrt*' (p. xi) • The decisibn was then made tb 
fbcus bn public high schools # in which some 91 percent 
bf the secbndary school students were enrblled^ and 
tb examine the school as an educatibnal ihstitutibn: 
the "specific aim was tb Ibbk at teachers # at students, 
at what was being taught, searching fbr ways to streng- 
then the academic quality bf the public schbbl" Ip. 
xii). While selecting the theme of quality in educa- 
tion, the study was aimed at equity as well since the 
two concepts, equity and excellence, were seen as closely 
connected: "Expanding access to the nation's schools 
must be seen as only the first step toward opportunity 

*Ernest L, Boyer> aigh School : A ^epor^ on Second - 
ary Education i^ America . New York:. Harper and Row 
Publishers , 19T3, 
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for aili And it was our conviction that equality be 
advanced as the quality of education is improved for 
every student" (p. xii) . 

Fifteen public high schools were selected for field 
study by a team of 25 educators. The team visited the 



schools for at least twenty days each, visiting classes, 
talking with students and staff, observing activities, 
and participating in the life of the schools. School 
visit time was more than 2,000 hours. Each observer 
prepared a written report on his or her observations. 
The reports were then reviewed for common themes, con- 
tradictions, and priorities and a synthesis prepared 
from which drafts of the final report were drawn. The 
aim of the report "is to offer recommendations, stimu- 
late discussion about secondary education, and, in the 
end, reaffirm the nation's historic commitment to the 
public schools" (p. xv) . 

The report begins with the belief that 

the time for renewing education has 
arrived. Wfe believe that today Amer- 
ica has the best opportunity it will 
have in this century to improve the 
schools. There is growing national 
consensus that our future depends on 
public education. There is a spread-* 
ing awareness that every mind is a 
precious resource we cannot afford 
to waste. There is an eagerness to 
move beyond the alarming headlines; 
to begin to rebuild with confidence. 
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the public schools* _&s in the past^ 
a new and more compelling vision of 
education is required to meet this 
challenge. fthd if we do not seize 
this special moment^ we will fail the 
coming generation and the hatibh (p. 
1). 

in a look at the worlds the United States and the 
public schools. Sputnik's launching by the Soviet Union 
is the point of departures The dramatic changes which 
have occurred in ail aspects of American life are pointed 
outi The push for excellence in schools is tied to 
national security, economic recovery, and social welfares 
However, while recognizing the interlocking relationship 
between education and the nation's security^ the report 
asks: "But where in all this are the students? Where 
is the recognition that education is to enrich the liv^ 
ing of individuals? Where is the love of learning and 
where is the commitment to Achieve ecjuaiity and oppor- 
tunity for all?" (p. 5). 

Cn the basis of school visits, review of various 

reports (including other ongoing studies of secondary 

education) , and considerable discussion, Boyer and his 

colleagues concluded that the time has come: 

— To clarify the goals of education 

« — To stress the centraiity of lang- 
uage and link the curriculum to a 
changing national and global con- 
text 

15 
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-To recognize that all students must 
be prepared for a lifetime of both 
work and further education 

-To strengthen the profession of 
teaching in America. This means 
the improvement of cdnditibns in 
the classroom, better recruitment 
and preparation^ better cbhtihuihg 
education, and better teacher re- 
cognition and rewards 

-To improve instruction and give 
students more opportunities for 
service in anticipation, of their 
growing civic arid social responsi- 
bilities as they become adults 

-TO take full advantage of the infor- 
mation revolution and link techno- 
logy more effectively to teaching 
and learning in the schools 

-To smooth the_ transitibh from 
school. to adult life through more 
flexible class. scheduling and by 
making available to students new 
learning places both oh and off the 
campus 

-To reduce bureaucracy in .education 
arid give school principals the sup- 
port they heed to lead 

-To recognize that excellence in edu- 
cation is possible only when ebhhec- 
tipris aire made with higher education 
arid the cbrpbrate wbrld 

-Finally, the time has cbme for ptib- 
lic schbbls tb be aggressively sup- 
ported by parents, school boards^ 
arid gbver rune ht as well? and for the 
nation's histbric cbmmitittent to ptab- 
lic educatibn to be vigorously re- 
affirmed by all (p. 7) . 
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These topics provided the framework for the reports 
Each theme is discussed and proposals for reform are 
set forth* 

An academic report card on the nation's ptSiic ^ 
high schools suggests mixed grades. 0h the one hand^ 
Boyer believes tha-h there are sighs that American edxaca- 
tibh is beginning to improve and cites some signs of 
this: levelling off of test scores, tightening of 
college admission standards, a reviving of interest 
in schools. Oh the other hand, Boyer sees more demands 
being made oh individuals and society so that we cannot 
be satisfied with what we have today. 

One of the major problems schools face is that 
they have "acetamuiated purposes like barnacles on a 
weathered ship" (p^ 57) and are called upon to provide 
services and transmit values which were formerly ex- 
pected from other agencies and institutions such as 
the family, the coiranunity, and the church. The problem, 
as Boyer sees it, is that we want the high schools to 
accoitpiish entirely too much. What is needed is tjiat 
the high school focus on realizing a clear and vital 
mission. The report sets forth four "essential goals": 

li The high school should help all stu- 
dents develop the capacity to think 
critically and communicate effec- 
tively through a mastery of language. 

17 
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2. The high school should help all stu- 
dents learn about themselves^ the 
human heritage ^ arid the iriterdeperi- 
derit world in which they live through 
a core curriculum based upon cbnse- 
giieritial human experiences cbiraneh 

to all people. 

3. The high school should prepare all 
students for work and further educa- 
tion through a program of eiectives 
that develop individual aptitudes 
and ihtere st s • 

4. The high school should help ail 

students fulfill their social and 

civic obligations through school and 
community service (pp. 66-67) . 

Sample student transcripts are presented to show 

the extreme variations in requirements for graduation 

and the absence or existence of curriculiam standards. 

The report comments: 

During the past two years r we 
have heard much talk about raising 
academic standards^ iinproving test 
scores/ lengthening the school year. 
Many schoo 1 peop ie seem more con- 
cerned about how long students stay 
in school than they are about what 
students should know when they de- 
part. We also have heard talk about 
adding another lanit of science , 
another unit of mathror another ; 
unit of English to the required 
core^ but we have heard little 
about the content of high school 
education^ about what it means to 
be an educated person (pp. 83-84) . 

Boyer argues that "more substance ^ not more time" 

is what is needed and that the goal should not be the 
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iinposition of a single ciarriculum on all high schools 

but father to stress the point "that what is taught 

in school determines what is learned" (p. 84). Boyef's 

first curriculum priority is language: "the mastery 

/ 

of English is the first aiid most essential goal of edu- 
cation" (p. 93) . His second curriculum priority is 
"a core of common learriing--a program of required courses 
in literature r the artSr foreign language^ history^ 
civics^ science^ mathematics^ technology^ health — to 
extend the knowledge and broaden the perspective of 
every student" {p. 94). Each of these areas is discussed 
briefly in terms of covirses^ although Boyer warns that 
"beefing up traditional academic courses while essential^ 
is not sufficient" (p. 114). What is needed is the 
bringing of coherence to student learning through "a 

new interdisciplinary vision . . . i The content 
of the core curriculum must extend beyond the specialties 
to touch larger^ more transcendental issues" (p. 115). 
In addition to expanding the number of required courses' 
from a half to two- thirds of the total— adding to the 
traditional English ^ mathematics^ and science courses 
and giving "added priority to foreign language^ techno- 
logy^ civics, ridh-Western studies^ the arts^ the inqpor- 
tance of healthy and the meaning of work" — Boyer proposes 
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an ihdeperiderit project for all seniors to help provide 
coherence to their studies Jp. 116J . 

The report is critical of the preparation high 
school students are given to help t.;era move on to coll- 
ege or to worfc. To prepare ail students for a life 
of work and learning^ they must be given "solid grotind- 
ihg in the basic skills r a coitunon core of learning ^ 
a cluster of elective courses^ and student assessment 
and counseling to smooth the transition to jobs and 
higher edtication'' (pi 115) . Vocational education is 
viewed as "an unfulfilled promise" and the track system 
is to be abolished in favor of a single track for all. 
Bbyer proposes that a carefully planned program of 
"elective clusters" be uaiiored for each student ^ such 
clusters to include five or six subjects enabling ad- 
vanced study in selected academic subjects or the ex- 
plbratibh of career options or a combination of the 
two. To provide these elective clusters, high schools 
will have to "become ' connected • instittitions , creating 
networks and specialty schools^ drawing tipon resources 
beyond the campus. \ * < New teachers, new locations,, 
and hew technology are important" (pi 129). The report 
urges that a more adequate system of guidance be devel- 
oped, recbirahehdihg that guidance services be expanded. 
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the counselor caseload be no more than 100 students^ 
arid referral services to other community agencies be 
provided for students requiring additional prdfessibh- 
al assistance. A systematic program of post-high school 
study of studai.- progress is proposed. 

The report devotes considerable attention to the 
heed for renewing the teaching profession^ looking at 
the conditions of teaching^ the recdgriitibh and rewards 
of teaching, teacher salaries, the recruitment of teach- 
ers^ the schooling of teachers, cdritihuihg education 
of the profession, teacher career paths, and part-time 
teachers. Boyer's recommendations "aire aimed at keep- 
ing outstanding teachers in the classroom and attracting 
into teaching young persons worthy to be their staecessors" 
{p. 185). if the recommendations are implemented^ Boyer 
believes, teachers would be regarded arid treated ad 
prbfessibnais and would begin to cdrisider themselves 
as pirbfassiohais but, "Above all, they wduld be better 
teachers and the quality of the schddl wduld be enhanced" 
(p. 185). 

The report's recommendations regarding the teaching 
prbfession deal with improving the Wdrkirig cdhditibns: 
no more than four formal class meeting a day^ 60 minutes 
daily for class preparation, freedom frdm all 
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rionihstf uctionai duties^ and participation in a competi- 
tive grants program for special professional projects. 
Recognition of outstanding teachers is urged. Boyer 
recommends improving teacher salaries and, in addition , 
adding a two-week Teacher Professional Development Term 
to the school year with appropriate cdmpensatibhr a 
paid Summer Study Term every five years, and a Teacher 
Travel Fund. 

The report suggests that more gifted strderits be 
recruited into teaching. To do this, colleges and uni- 
versities would provide full-tuition scholarships to 
the top five percent of their gifted students who will 
teach in public schools and the federal government would 
establish a National Teacher Service, a scholarship 
program for the top third of graduating high school 
seniors who would enter teacher education programs and 
teach for at least three years. 

The report speaks of "the schooling of teachers," 
not of "teacher education" or even "teacher training." 
ft five-step program is proposed: 

1. The first two years of college should 
consist of a core of common learn- 
ing similar to the high school core 
curriculum^ offered by the liberal 
arts department. 

2. ftii teacher candidates should be 
carefully selected at the beginning 
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of the junior year. They should 
have B or better averages. 



3. After selection at the beginning of 
the junior year ^ the teacher candi- 
date should devote the next two 
years primarily to a major in an 
academic subject and classroom ob- 
servation. 

4i After completing the core curricu- 
1 and a "solid academic major^" 
a lifth year should be devoted to 
an instructional and apprenticeship 
experience y including a fdur-^cdvirse 
sequence dealing with Schooling in 
America, Learning Theory and Re- 
search, the Teaching of Writing^ 
and the Use of Techriblogy. 

5. The fifth year should include 

classroom observation arid teaching 
experience with senior teachers, 
buririg the fifth year, teacher cari- 
didates would participate iri brie- 
day Cpnfindri Learriirig Seminars where 
they "would meet dutstaridirig arts 
and science schdlar- teachers whd 
would relate the knowledge of 
their fields to a cdritemporary 
political or social theme" (p. 177) • 

Boyer proposes that a planned program of cbritiriu- 

ing education must be part of every teacher's profess- 

icnal life, part of ' a realistic policy which every 



district should adopt. 

The report argues that "Good teachers must be recbg 
nized and moved forward withiri the prbfessibri^ riot but- 
side^ it. Arid salary iricreases shbuld follow such . 
recbgriitibri" (p. 179J . Bbyer's career path would 
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involves (1) credent ialling which would come at the 
cbhclusibh of the five-year college preparation and 
passing an examination in English proficiericy and sub- 
ject matter competence; (2) serving as an associate 
teacher for two years under the mentbrship bf senior 
teachers; (3) becoming a teacher fbllbwihg a fbrihal 
review after two years "based upon testimony bf the 
mentor, the written record, and testimony bf bther 
school personnel, including students"; iA) being desig- 
nated a ^enxa:r ^teacher after three years bf service 
and careful assessment by a panel bf master teachers. 
The senior teachers would serve as mehtbrs tb associate 
teachers as well as tearh. Each rank wbuld be accom- 
panied by significant salary increases. Bbyer believes 
that such a well administered career path program "would 
bring health to the professibri^ confidence to the public, 
and excellence to the classroom" (p. 183) . 

The final suggestion regafdihg imprbvemeht of the 
profession is concerned with recruitment bf part-time 
practitioners from a variety bf sources inbluding joint 
appointments of person from business and industry, 
in-and-out teaching terms fbr prbfessibnals, and modi-' 
fication of teacher certification tb include part-time 
practitioners. Bbyer asserts that while he supports 
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a highly paid^ fully prbfessibhal teacher corpse he 
believes the time has cditie to enrich that force with 
outstanding part-time professionals. 

Boyer views technology as a way of extending the 
teacher's reach with the challenge of building "a part- 
nership between traditional and nontraditional educa- 
tion, letting each do what it can do best" (p. 200). 
The Various electronic teachers promise "to enrich the 
study of literature, science, mathematics, and the arts 
through words, pictures, and auditory messages" provid- 
ing they are linked closely to school objectives (p. 
201). There are things which television, calculators, 
and computers can do very effectively but other things — 
such as making value judgments and teaching students 
wisdbm--are better done by teachers. Boyer sees the 
classroom as "a place where students are helped to put 
their own lives in perspective, to sort out the bad 
from the good, the shoddy from that which is elegant 
and enduring. For this we need teachers, not computers" 
ip. 201). 

A hew earnegie uni^ is proposed by Boyer — not a 
Carnegie unit which deals with a measure of academic 
contact time but one which would involve volunteer ser- 
vice in the community or at school. Throughout the 
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four years in high school^ students would undertake 
volunteer service of various kinds for hot less than 
30 hours a year. Students would ha^7e responsibility 
for organizing and monitoring such service activities 
and they would work with school officials to arrange 
for appropriate credit. The goal of this volunteer 
service "is to teach values — to help all students under- 
stand that to be fully human one must serve" (p. 215). 

The report acknowledges the key role of the build-^ 
ing principal in bringing about more effective schools 
but notes that most "principals have limited time^ few 
resources y and little leeway for decision making . . . 
little or no control over their budgets and [little 
ability] to reward outstanding teachers ^ deal with un- 
satisfactory teaching^ or develop new programs (pp. 
225-226). Boyer's recommendations are that the princi- 
pal be given more control ^ more responsibility ^ and 
more discretionary leeway in those activities that make 
a difference and that outstanding principals be given 
special recognition. 

Boyer argues that 

The urgent need is not lengthening 
the school day or school year, but 
using more effectively the time 
schools already have— more time to 
complete a science laboratory ex- 
periment , more time to write essays 
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and critique them^ more time to en- 
gage in extended foreign language 
conversation. Therefore , we recom- 
mend tfiat the class schedule be more 
flexibly arranged to permit larger 
blocks of time ^ especially in 
courses such as laboratory science , 
foreign language, and creative 
writing (pp. 232-233). 

The report explores the pros and cons of school 
size, noting that research during the past few decades 
indicates that small schools have an advantage over 
large ones in terms of student participation and pro- 
vision of emotional t^upport. However^ Bbyer advocates 
flexibility concerning size as he does flexibility about 
time. ^ 

Flexibility is also suggested regarding the gifted 
and disadvantaged, "those who are not successsf ully 
served by conventional arrangements" (p. 236J . Bbyer 
believes that gifted and talented students are often 
overlooked in today's schools. He recbminehds that school 
make special arrangements for gifted students including 
credit by examination, independent study ^ special arrange 
ments with colltiges and universities^ magnet schools 
where feasible, and residential academies for less densely 
populated areas. 

For the disadvantaged or high-risk student, the 
report recommends that dropout prevention begin in the 
elementary school, that students be tested for language 
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proficiency and provided with reTnedial help if needed^ 
and that alternative schools be organized to provide 
the intensive^ cbhtihubus and personalized help needed 
by some "high risjc students." 

Bbyer observes that colleges and high schools are 
Once again showing an interest in each other. He reebih- 
mehds that each state establish a panel "to permit educ- 
cators at both levels to define an integrated school- 
cbllege curricuiiin that provides both continuity and 
cbherence and assures smooth transfer from high school 
to higher education" (p. 254). The report prbpbses 
that schools and colleges develop flexible arrangements 
fbr accelerating progress ol students from one level 
tb another. Specifically^ he recommends "that every 
high school offer a 'xiniversity in the school' prbijram 
arid other flexible arrangements — credit by examiriatibri^ 
early admission^ and advanced placement — to permit able 
students to accelerate their academic progress" (p. 
26D) . 

The report urges colleges and universities to beebma 
mbre involved in "bolstering the skills and morale" 
of teachers already on the job since they will fbrm 
the largest portion of the teaching staff during the 
1980s. Bbyer recognizes the need for institutions 
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of higher education to "deep.en their commitmerit to teach- 
ers and change their system of recognition arid rewards" 

(p. 264) if they are to help the high schools. 

Boyer fecommends that schools arid cbrpbratibhs 
establish partnerships to enrich the quality of educa- 
tibh and proposes five separate strategies: {!) busi- 
nesses can work with educatidrially disadvantaged students; 

(2j businesses can help gifted students^ especially 
in mathematics and scierice; |3) cbrpbrstions can help 
in teacher renewal through grants^ fellowships^ and 
special recdgriitibri; |4) businesses can help in student 
transition from school to wbrR; and \5) businesses can 
help admiriistratdrs develbp their skills as managers 
and leaders. 

Boyer observes that "high schbbls bf the nation 
are only as strc.ig as the cbmmuriities bf which they 
are a part. The renewal of the schbbl must^ quite liter- 
ally^ begin at home" (p. 286). Teachers, parents, stu- 
dents, school officials, arid concerned citizens must 
all be involved in the reriewal prbeesis. The local 
community, the state ^ arid the federal government each 
has a role to play in improvirig education. 

The report cbricludes with an expression of the 
"conviction that the prbmise bf public education can 
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be fuifiiied and that^ as a hat ion ^ we will meet the 
challenge" {p. 319 J, 

The Garhegie Fduhdatidh for the Advahcenieht of 
Teaching report lists some dozen "priorities" or ricbm- 
inehdatibns which ^ in Bbyef's view^ ''taken together^ 
provide ah agenda for action" (p. 301) • Unlike some 
of the current reports^ this bhe reebghizes seribus 
prbblems in the nature and quality of education high 
schools provide but views them in a somewhat ihbre bal- 
anced perspective. The four goals suggested by Bbyer 
to help them realize a "clear ahd vital missibh" are 
relatively broad and ihclussive^ They prbvide a focus 
for local discussibh ih order to establish "clearly 
stated gbals--pvarpbses that aire widely shared by teach- 
ers, students, admihistratbrs ahd parehts" (p. 301}. 
Bbyer sets a very high priority oh mastery of the English 
lahgvaage ahd few wbtald argue with its iihpbrtahee ih 
the total educational prbeessi The core curriculum 
proposed will be debated ih terms bf the basic 
hbtibh bf a cbmmbh curriculum fbr all ahd the balahce 
amdhg its varibus parts, Bbyer calls for flexibility 
ih time but still presents the core curriculum ih 
terms bf uhits. He thihks all students 
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should become familiar with the language of another 
culture and believes that all schools should offer Span- 
ish as a first foreign language. As other reports have 
been^ Boyer's report is critical of the practice of 
tracking which separates "students into programs for 
those who 'think' and those who 'work"" {p. 126). Noting 
that education in the future will have to be lifelong^ 
he proposes elective clusters during the last two years 
to provide transition to work and/or higher education. 

Some of Boyer's recommendations regarding renewal 
of the teaching profession will be viewed as controver- 
sial, particularly his suggestions for the "schooling 
of teachers." His recoiranendations regarding credeh- 
tialling, a career ladder and some aspects of the pro- 
posal for part-time practitioners downgrade the role 
of schools of education and the long-standing debates 
over the nature of teacher education. Few would argue 
with Boyer's assertion that there are serious problems 
with the education of teachers and with the accredita- 
tion of schools of education but his recommendations 
regarding the preeminence of university liberal arts 
faculty and master teachers in teacher education pro- 
grams will be debated. 
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Bbyer argues that lengthening the school day and/br 
the school year are not as Important as using time 
more efficiently and effectively. He suggests that 
teachers use a variety of teaching styles; set high 
expectations clear standards and fair evaluatibhs; 
and evidence "enduring qualities in human relationships 
that still work: contagious enthusiasm^ human sensitiv- 
ity^ optimism about the potential of the students" (p. 
312) • 

The report suggests a number of cautions about 
the hew technology ^ noting that such techhblbgy can 
enrich ihstrtaetibh if careful planning results in in- 
teliigeht policies fbr its use. 

While the Bbyer repbrt is hbt without its cbhtrb- 
versial recbramehdatibhs ^ the general tbhe bf the report 
tends to be more recsbhable and subdued than sbme bf 
the other repbrts. The recbinmehdatibhs are offered 
as the basis for discussibh and the issues raised shbuld 
certainly stimulate debate. 
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III. fi study a£ Seheelihd * 

John ebodiad points out that A Study of Schooling 
was motivated in part by his conviction "that most ef- 
forts to improve schools founder on reefs of ignorance 
— ignorance of the ways schools function in general and 
ignorance of the inner working of selected schools in 
particular** (p. 16). Thus, the study was based on the 
premise that schools need improving but to improve 
them we must first understand them ahd^ particularly, 
we must understand the individual schools i The ptirpose 
of the study was to enhance understanding "of the 
place called school." 

A total of 38 schools— -12 senior high^ one second- 
ary^ 12 junior high or middle, and 13 elementary — were 
involved r chosen because they represented '•maximum di- 
versity and representativeness in a sample of small 
size" (p. 18). Twenty trained data collectors were 
sent to each ebmihiahity for a month-long stay. Data 
were collected from 17,163 students, 1,350 teachers, 
and 8,624 parents. Detailed observations were made in 

*Jbhh I. Goddlad. ft Place Cailed ScHobl ; pros - 
pects for the Future . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co.* 
1983. 
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iribre thai! 1^000 classrooms.. While hot claiming a random 
sample, Goodlad observes that "it is reasonable to assume 
that [the] problems and shortcomings emerging most con- 
sistently are to some degree characteristic of schdois 
beyond biif sample and suggest an agenda for school im* 
provemeht" {p. IS). The report is somewhat sparing in 
the data presented. Instead there are several dozen 
technical reports which are available separately. Only 
a very few tables are included in the report itself. 

Goodlad and his associates identified some ten 
themes from the data^ themes which seemed to define and 
describe school ihg: "the themes thus help us see that 
schooling has a common set of characteristics and that 
seh661-t6-sch6bl differences result from the sum total 
of how these characteristics manifest themselves ih each 
schools On some characteristics, schools are very much 
alike; on others, they differ guite significantly" (pi 
29) • The ten themes include: (i) school functions, 

(2) the school's relevance in the lives of its students, 

(3) how teachers teach, (4) the circumstances surround- 
ing teaching, (5) the curriculum, (6) the distribution 
of resources for learning, (7) equity, (8) the hidden or 
implicit curriculum, (9) satisfaction as a criterion of 
school quality, and (10) the need for data. In addition 
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there were two other pervasive themes that were "more 
perspectives than threads," The first was "the concept 
of the s chdol as ^he unit for i mprovement > . . . efforts 
at improvement inust encompass the school as a system of 
interacting partsr each affecting the others" (p. 31). 
The second was " caring . Our schools will get Better and 
have^ continuing good health to the degree that a signif- 
icant proportion of bur people r hot just parents^ care 
about them" (p. 32) . 

Considerable agreement was found for the ten goals 
for school ihg. Gbbdlad 6bserve'>: "we are not without 
goals for schbolirig. But we are lacking an articulation 
bf them and cbirunitmeht to them. The goals represent 
four brbad areas: (1) academicr (2) vocational, (3) so- 
cial ^ civic r and cultural; and (4) personal. Goodlad 
recbinmerids that each state should articulate coinmitment 
to these broad areas bf ediacatiohal goals as its basic 
policy^ that each school should have responsibility for 
develbpihg a means of cbhtihualiy assessing each stu- 
dent's program and guiding his or her curricular selec- 
tions r that states study sample programs to determine 
areas bf curricular imbalance in order to correct them, 
and that states exercise leadership "in emphasizing the 
limitations of schools' ability to fulfill society's 
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educational functions ^ let alone do the other things 
schools are called upon to dc" (p. 59). Gobdlad pro- 
poses that states also take the lead in planning and im- 
plemehtihg alternative configurations for educational 
purposes of various educating agencies and institutions- 
by vigorously supporting communitywide education. Ahd^ 
states should gather data concerning the total educa- 
tional system to be used in better planning. Gobdlad 
asserts: "Let the states send a strong message of guid- 
ance, challenge, and hope for education and accompany xt 
with clearly articulated expectations for education in 
schools" (p. (50) . 

The study found that both parents and professionals 
wanted more from the schools than what is implied by the 
phrase "intellectual development." In additibh to a 
reasonable balance between intellectual^ social^ voca- 
tional, and personal goals, they want the schools to be 
nurturing, caring places. The data cbhcernihg emphasis 
"would suggest the dialogue, diaghbsis^ and subsequent 
planning in which district admihistratbrs^ parents^ 
students, the school principal^ and teachers might en- 
gage in seeking to assure attention to the academic, 
social, vocational, and personal education of the young" 
(p. 69). Gobdlad found that parents* concern with their 
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own school seems to go beyond the generalized cries for 
ihbre discipline or back to the basics. There is a con- 
cern for behavior and safety which must be probed more 
deeply to determine the sources for satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction. 

Goodlad's data indicate that junior and senior high 
school students seem to be preoccupied with a variety of 
matters which have little or nothing to do with the in- 
tellectual function of the school. This finding to- 
gether with other data about school life that affect 
the school's performance of its educational mission are 
probed • 

The study data indicate that student misbehavior^ 
lack of student interest ^ lack of parent interest ^ and 
drug/alcohol use are all perceived as significant prob- 
lems by parents and teachers alike. Surprisingly^ hb 
group studied ranked high in intensity "problems of 
curriculum, administration, rules and regulations, grad- 
uation standards, and the liice. Even the problem of 
poor teachers and teaching is seen^ at worst, as a prob- 
lem of mild intensity" (p. 72). Over 80 percent of the 
parents surveyed were apparently very satisfied with 
schools', provisions in the various subject fields. 
Gdodlad concludes that: "In seeking to improve bur 
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schools, we may discover that sortie gains in standardized 
achievement tests scores will not satisfy the full array 
of interests that parents and students have in their 
schools^ interests that reach to the whole life and ex- 
tend well beyond academics" (p, 75J. His findings con- 
cerning the importance of the school -s ambience and the 
peer group preoccupations have implications for change; 
The problem of creating in schools "compelling environ- 
ments for learning is exceedingly difficult" (p. 69). 

Goodiad is concerned with the consequences of 
separating students into separate tracks, giving non- 
academical ly oriented sttidents a heavy dose of voca- 
tional education, "curtailing the general education of 
some of these future citizens because we consider them 
incapable of acquiring it. But perhaps the educa tonal 
system is not yet adjusted to the tasks of providing the 
education our rhetoric continues to promise" (p. 90). 
He is especially concerned about the large "group of 
students who do not grow up in academically oriented 
households, or who experience cumulative difficulties 
with school-based learning, or who are not turned on by 
academics, or who simply cannot or do not wish to defer 
employment" (p. 91) . 
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The study teams observed more than a thousand 
classrooms and found patterns of teaching and learning 
activity which seemed to characterize these classes. 
These included; 

1. The dominant pattern of classroom or- 
ganization is a group to which the 
teacher most frequently relates as a 
whole. 

2 . Each student essentially wor^ 
achieves alone within a group set- 
ting. 

3. The teacher is the central figure in 
determining the activities as well as 
the tone of the classroom. 

4. The domination of the teacher is ob- 
vious in the conduct of instruction . 
Most of the time the teacher is en- 
gaged in either frontal teaching # 
monitoring students' seat work^ or 
conducting quizzes. 

5. There is a paucity of praise and cor- 
rection of students 'performance r as 
well as teacher guidance in how to do 
better next time. 

6. Students generally engage in a rather 
narrow range of classroom activities- 
listening to teachers r writing answers 
to questions, and taking tests and 
quizzes. 

7. The patterns are quite conunqnly de- 
scriptive of upper elementary cia 

and become more accurately descriptive 
with progression to junior and senior 
high schools. The variety of teaching 
techniques is greatest in the lower ele- 
mentary grades and least in the second- 
ary school years. 
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8 . Large percentages of the students ap- 
peared to be passively content with 
classroom life. ; In general^ they 
felt positive about both peers and 
teachers. They expressed considerable 
liking for all subjects and classroom 
activities—even the repetitive lis- 
tening to teachers' talk. 

9 . Even in the Mriy eieSen^ 

was strong evidence of stadents not having 
time to finish lessons or not understand- 
ing what the teachers wanted them to do 
(pp. 123-124). 



Gbbdlad's data lead him to conclude that curricula 
were reasonably well balanced^ especially in the elemen- 
tary and jTjhibr high schools. Gbbdlad found little atten- 
tion to foreign languages in either the junior or senior 
high school. He was concerned about vocational education 
using the largest percentage of teachers at the senior 
high school level, fthd^ he felt "profound uneasiness" about 
the schbbl-tb-schbol variations: "The game of chance associ- 
ated with the school attended is only the beginning in a 
series bf differentiations beginning in the early elemen- 
tary grades and appearing to be highly predictive of stu- 
______ « 

dents* academic and vocational futurfss" (p. 158). 



Gbbdlad is highly critical of grouping which he 
sees as restricting access to academic curricula with 
upper grbups experiencing a richer body of curricular 
content while the lower grbups are given more drill and 
rote learning. His general conclusion was that the 
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38 schools received children differ- 
entially ready for learning* educated 
• them differently in their classrbbims 
• and graduated them differentially 
prepared for further educatibh, em- 
pioyment, and pfesuniably^ vbcatiohai 
and social mobility. The 17,163 stu- 
dents in our sample had quite differ- 
ent opportunities to gain access to 
knowledge during their years of 
schooling^ At least some of these 
differences in opportunity to learn, 
it appears, were differentially as- 
sociated with ecbhomic status and 
racial idehtif ieatibh (p. 160). 

Goodlad recommends a general education and common 
curriculum for all students with no electives in this 
common curriculum but opportunities to pursue areas of 
special interest for the balance of time. He views 
mastery learning as a means of providing for individual 
uifferences but believes that it has "less practical 
significance for the next decade or so than the inherent 
concept of nearly all students being able to learn math- 
ematics, science* social studies and the rest if appro - 
priate learning cbhditibhs are establishe d'' (p. 166). 

GOddlad characterizes "the economic, social and 
political context bf schbblihg as having been more nega- 
tive than pbsitive during the 1976s*' and believes that 
"school persbnnel perceived themselves to be working in 
an atmbsphere bf criticism, declining confidence and 
support, and little appreciation* (p. 167). He examines 
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the polarized views of the Literature— -that teachers 
contribute little to intellectual mdtivatibh and academic 
achievement and that everything depends on the teacher 
and concludes that teachers are potentially powerful in- 
fluences whose functioning is inhibited by the circum- 
stances in which they work. Gbddlad views the directions 
for school improvement as fairly clear: "diagnose and 
seek to remedy the impeding cbhditibhs; improve teachers' 
knowledge and skills" (p. 168). 

From a survey bf 1^350 teachers^ Goodlad builds a 
picture of the jbb and rble bf the teacher — why they 
teach and why they wbuld leave teaching^ their satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions r the problems they perceive. 
In Gbbdlad's view, "the greatest strains are now in the 
past. Educatbrs are learning more about these circum- 
stances and hbw to deal with them" (p. 182). 

Unlike what is said in many other reports, Goodlad •« 
bbservatibh concern ihg the adequacy of teacher prepara- 
tibh ist "to the degree that teachers' self -percept ions 
bf their preparation square with an estimate of what 
teachers heed to know about a sub^. ct, a hypothetical 
cbhclxisibh is that shortcomings lie more in pedagogy than 
in academic background" (p. 183). There may be a gap in 
teacher preparation but if will be closed by attention 
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"to the composite implications for teaching of how stu- 
dents iearh and how subjects are structured" (p. 183). 
Gbbdiad's teachers viewed themselves generally as having 
adequate preparation in their subjects and believe that 
their collea^rues are performing well. They are^ however^ 
functioning quite autohbmbusly and in isolation. The 
circumstances in which teachers teach today^ in Good- 
lad 's view 

include some gain in their autonomy 
in the community accompanied by some 
loss in prestige and statusi an in- 
crease in the heterogeneity of stu- 
dents to be educated, especially at 
thc^ secondary level; increased utili- 
zatioa of schools to solve critical 
social problems such as desegrega- 
tion^ a marked growth in governance 
of the schools through iegisiation 
and courts; continuation of rela- 
tively low personal economic return; 
1 Imi ted opportuni t ies for career 
changes within the field of education; 
and continuation of school and class- 
room conditions that drain physical 
and emotional energy and tend to 
promote routine rather than sustained 
creative teaching (p. 169). 

Holding teachers accountable for increased student 

achievement without attending to the circumstances in 

which they teach is uhiikeiy to improve the schools in 

which they work or the quality of their professional 

lives. 
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Again ^ Gbbdlad's survey of what schools and ciass- 
rboths teach presents a somewhat different picture from 
some of the other reports i His data "reveal not only the 
curricular dominance of Ehgiish/ianguage arts and mathe- 
matics but also consistent and repetitive attention to 
basic facts and skilis. Developing 'the ability to read, 
write and handle basic arithmetical operations' . . . 
pervades instruction from the first through the ninth 
grades and the lower tracks of courses beyond" (p. 236). 
Howover, the survey schools seemed not to be developing 
"all those qualities listed ander 'intellectual develop- 
ment'; the ability to think rationally, the ability to 
use, evaluate, and accumulate knowledge, a desire for 
further learning" (p. 236). Two major deficiencies 
seemed to pervade curricula in all schools: "The first 
is a failure to dif f erentilite and ^;ee the relationships 
between facts and the more impb5:tant concepts facts help 
us to understand. The second ... is a general failure 
to view subjects and subject matter as turf on which to 
experience the stritggles and satisfactions of personal 
development" (p. 237). 

Goodlad is especially critical of the void between 
"the rhetoric of individual flexibility^ originality^ 
and creativity in our educational goals" and the actual 
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cultivation Of th^.. in the school.. In fact, h. hotes 
that schools seen, to condition students in exactly the 
opposite behaviors. Goodlad is troubled about "the 
flat, neutral emotional ambience" he found in most of 
the classes observed. Nor does Goodlad believe schools 
need to curb "movement, small group work, and even overt 
expressions of joy, anger, and other feelings" but rather 
he argu^. for increasing "vicarious experience designed 
to connect students in some more passionate and compas- 
sionate way with the wholeness of human experience and 
especially with such existential qualities as hope, 
courage and love of humankind" (p. 243). 

in Goodlad's sample, he finds teachers very much 
preoccupied with attempting to teach children and youth 
exactly those things which they are blamed for not teach- 
ing. Goodlad believes that we really want more than 
just the basics and yet realistic expectations must be 
set for schools. 

Goodlad concludes from an examination of similar- 
ities and differences among the schools studied: 
"schools differ; Ighodlihg is everywhere much the same, 
schools differ in the way they conduct their business 
and m the way the people in them relate to one another 
in conducting that business. But the business of 
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schooling is very much the same" (p. 264) • He believes 
there is currently no strong pressures to alter the ways 
schools conduct the business of schooling. Butr much 
has been learned about improving schooling and especially 
the misleading simplicity of many past diagnoses and 
solutions. 

The report conciudes With two chapters which deal 

with improving those schools we how have and going beyond 

_ * 

today's schools. Gdddlad sees 

the agenda of school improvement [as] 
forip^'dable. It includes clarifica- 
tion of goals and functions jr develop- 
ment of curricula to reflect a broad 
educational commitment^ teaching de- 
signed to involve students more 
meaningfully and actively in the 
learning process ^ increased oppor- 
tunities for all students to gain 
access to knowledge^ and much more. 
Significant improvement will come 
about not by tackling these problem 
areas one by one> but by addressing 
all or most of them as a systeih 
(p. 271). 

Goodlad • s recbmmehdat ions for iihpf bvihg today * s 
schools stem from his arid related studies of educational 
change and improvement together with this study of what 
goes on in schools. 

Goodlad argues strongly for the "school as the unit 
for imprdvement and those associated with the individual 
school as the persons to effect change'' (p. 274). He 
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recdnunends that the "state . should hold the district ac- 
countable for cdminuni eating the state's goals for educa-* 
tidn in schools^ developing balanced curricula in each 
school r eihplbyihg qualified teachers > providing time 
and resources for local school iihprbvaiheht^ and assur- 
ing equity in the distribution of these resources'* 
tp. 274}. The districts should then institute decen- 
tralization of authority and responsibility to each 
local school within a ''framework designed to assure ^ 
school -to-scho61 equity and a measure of accountabil- 
ityi" Each school must then become largely self-r 
directing and responsible for its own self -renewal • 
High priority should go to the selection of principals 
and develdpment df their ability to lead and manage. 
A broadly based pdlicy and planning group would assist 
the principal and "wduld be constantly alert to prob- 
lems affecting the schddl as a whole ^ would identify 
the need for new policies ^ and would be responsible 
for final approval of the planning document and budget 
prepared for discussion by the principal with the su- 
perintendent" (p. 278). Gbbdlad urges that this school 
budget provide freedom to exercise control through al- 
ternative plans for using funds • Teachers should be 
involved in decisions regarding funds for materials. 
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Individual schools should develop their own iong-term 
staffing plans. Teachers should be erhployed for 20 
days of planning and school improvement activities be- 
yond the 180 teaching days^ Each building should have 
flexibility in scheduling these staff development and 
curriculum develbpmeht days. 

Gbbdlad found a considerable discrepancy between 
gdalr> for schooling and the curricuiar provision for 
their attainment. He found that existing curricula 
seemed to evolve "hot from careful local planning but 
from accretions of expedient decisions and omissions** 
(p. 280). He asks the questi6n--h6w much curricuiar 
variation can we affbrd--ahd suggests that the answer 
has been mbre than we can and should afford. Some 
prdvisibhs for individuals* differences must be made# 
including pedagogical bhes; **mbre time for students 
who take longer^ experiential activities designed to 
overcome difficulties with abstractions ^ summaries and 
reviews of work covered thrbugh use of a different 
medium of instruction and sb bh. The specifics of 
content also can and shbuld be varied" (pp^ 280-1). 
However, he recominends that states mandate specific 
requirements for all schbbls. 
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GoDdlad recominends 25 hours of instructional time 
each week but cautions that a "uniform time utilization 
target probably would be less constructive than initiat 
ing a process for improvement in each school" ip. 282) • 
Staffs should have the opportunity to use time in dif- 
ferent ways. Adding to the days and hours of schooling 
could well be counterproductive if there is not suffi- 
cient attention to improving the ways this addad time 
is used. 

Goodlad recDmmends that school staffs undertake 
two kinds of planning processes: (1) an analysis of 
the meaning and implications of state goals for edxica- 
tion and (2) an analysis of the allocation of teachers 
to various subject areas as well as "the actual dis*- 
tribution of subjects^ courses # and modes of thought 
in the curricula experienced by selected students" 
(p,^ 283). The purpose of these processes is to attend 
to problems of curricular balance and to aid in plan- 
ning future staffiftgi 

Goodlad notes a growing trend toward greater 
specification of subject requirements for high school 
graduation, part 6£ increased curricular mandates. 
He reminds readers that "however loosely coupled the 
system of schooling may be^ it is nonetheless a system. 
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Major changes in one part affect other parts" (p. 285 J i 
When colleges and universities require more mathematics 
and sciencef this affects secondary school staffing and 
carriculum. If curricular change proposals are not ac- 
companied by significant iihprdvemehts in pedagogy, a 
higher dropout rate could result^ especially for some 
minority groups. Gbddlad argues that the quality of 
schools must be judged by their holding power and not 
just be assessment of their graduates. 

The report argues for better balance among fields 
of study as Well as greater coihmbnhess of study in 
these fields. Noting that the individual student's 
program of studies has received the least attention, 
he recommends that each student have a cumulative 
folder which details what studies have been completed, 
what studies are planned for the future, and how this 
jprbgraih matches ah ideal prototype. 

(Sbbdlad recommends that two-thirds of the students 
programs would be common with a balance as follows: 
up to 18 percesht in literature and language (English 
and other) ^ up to 18 percent in mathematics and science; 
up to 15 percent in the areas of society and social 
studies^ the arts, and the vocations; and up to 10 per- 
cent In physical education • The curricular areas 
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would account for hot more than 90 percent of the stu- 
dent's program with the remaihihg 10 percent reserved 
for electivesr an individual choice but a guided one. 
Goodlad proposes that "about two thirds of all students' 
programs would be common; the rest would be made up of 
selections from a limited array of electives" so that 
"all students would have experienced, by the time of 
graduation, a curricular core" (p. 287). Goodlad sug- 
gests that students be given vouchers with which to ex- 
ercise their choices in the electives area "purchasing" 
instruction. Goodlad makes his argument f or cbininbh core 
curriculum and limited electives on his convict ibh that 
data regarding individual differences "have more com- 
pelling implications for pedagogical than for curricular 
differentiation" (p. 289). The fundamental principles 
which should guide curricular balance are that the role 
of primary and secondary education is to provide a gen- 
eral education, not a specialized brie, and that judi- 
cious pedagogical arid everi curricular adjustments are 
necessary for meetirig individual differences, it is 
recommerided that research arid develbpmeht centers be 
created to focus bri school curricula and accompanying 
pedagogy, each focusing on a particular domain of knowl- 
edge, thought^ and prbcess bri a K-12 basis. 
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Tracking is viewed by Goodlad as giving up on 
the problem of human variability in learning and should 
be abandoned • Instead there should be a common core 
of studies recjuired of allr the elimination of any group- 
ing based on past performance^ the assignment of students 
randomly to assure heterogeneity^ and the improvement 
of pedagogical strategies for dealing with individual 
differences. 

Unhappy and disturbed by the findings regarding 
the narrow range of teaching practices employed. Good- 
lad suggests that exemplary model or "key schools" 
linked to universities and schools be created to develop, 
demonstrate, and disseminate teaching practices* 

The employment of "head teachers for units of 
schooling" is recommended. Such persons would teach 
part-time, would serve as role models to fellow teachers, 
provide assistance, and realistically serve as ihstruc- 
cionai leaders. Goodlad has reservations about building 
principals being able to serve that function. The pro- 
posal for head teachers is aimed at doing better with 
the teachers already in place and, at the same time, 
improving "the quality of the workplace and providing 
incentives for attracting and keeping high quality 
teachers'* (p. 303) . 
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The report proposes that a person serve as head- 
master/mistress over a senior high and the junior high 
and elementary schools from whence the students come 
in order to deal with problems of sequence and conti- 
nuity in the curriculum, focuj^i attention on each stu^ 
dent's balance of studies, approve recommendatidhs for 
acceleration, and so forth. 

As to staffing elementary schools, Gbddlad sug- 
gests that each school have a staff of fully qualified 
teachers, each with some concentrated preparation in 
a curricular area; that the elementary schools hot be 
departmentalized; that the nuclear faculty be less than 
the total number bt positions authorized for the school 
so that additional teachers who are heeded to provide 
a balanced curriculum can be assigned; and that th^ 
staff be organized into teaching teams. He urges that 
schools be reduced in size, iisihcj the schbbl-withih- 
schbbl cbhcept fbr larger schools. Gbbdlad suggests 
larger schools organize "houses^" each with its own cur- 
riculum, stQdehts^ faculty^ and counselors but sharing 
certain central facilities. Such houses should foe 6r- 
gahi'^ed vertically^ not hbrisohtalljf . 

As fbr teachers^ Gbbdlad prbpbses that there be 
'dif ferehtiatibh in salary cbrrespbhdihg with 
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differentiation in function and accompanying preparation 
to perforin a particular function" (p. 313). In addition^ 
there have to be clear entry routes to the various lev- 
els — assisting and apprentice roles, career teachers, 
and head teachers. Goodlad recommends "a two-year pro- 
gram of professional studic 5 and clinical experiences 
prior to a period of resident status in the hope that 
future teachers will actually experience^ under guidance^ 
the use of teaching methods riot cbmmbrily practiced in 
schools" (pp. 316-17). 

Goodlad stresses that the proposals Sre hot meant 
to be prescriptive but rather to illustrate directions 
arid guidirig principles. Above all^ he emphasizes their 
iritercoririectedriess arid cautibris agaiust "making laundry 
lists of uricbririected simplistic sblutibhs to cdn^lex 
problems" (p. 318). 

Havirig made recbituheridatibhs for improving the 
schbblE we have^ Gbbdlad concludes with a discussion 
bf gbirig beybrid thbse schools. He suggests that we con- 
sider "fbur cbriditibris . . . that will affect schools 
whether of ribt we address their implji cations for the 
coriduct bf educatibri arid schbolihg" ?p. 321). These 
cbriditibris: 
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The first is a youth culture pbw- 
erfuliy preoccupied with_ itself 
and made up of individuals much _ 
less shaped by hoihe^ churchy and 
school than once was the case^ 

A second condition r to which our- 
sy stem of schooling has responded 
sluggishly^ is the stunningly 
swift advance of technology in 
virtually ail aspect ' of life; 

Third r in regard to vocational 
education the school may be ^ in 
the late twentieth century, where 
the home was in the late nine- 
teenth. It became impossible^ 
about a hundred years ago r for 
families to provide their child- 
ren with the skills required for 
gainful einployment in the emerg- 
ing workplace. 

Fourth^ there willjbe no diminu- 
tion in the need and our expec- 
tations for a highly educated 
society (pp. 321-2). 

Gdddlad asserts that the hope for the future rests 

with bur ability to use and articulate effectively all 

those educative and potentially educative institutions 

and agencies in society — "homG^ school ^ churchy media^ 

iSuseumSr workplace^ and more" (p. 323). He suggests a 

rethinking of the continuum of schooling and recommends 

specifically that: 

1. Secondary schooling end and a com- 
pletion certificate be awarded at 
the age of 16. 
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2. School begin at a?je 4 and that what 
is attempted now b(3twaen ages 6 and 
18 be accomplished between ages 4 
and 16. 

3. Twelve years of schooling be divided 
into three closely- linked phases of 
four years each: primary phase y ages 
4-7; elementary phase^ 8-11; and 
secondary phase, 12-15. 

4. Children begin school at age 4, en- 
tering non-graded, four-year units 
of not more than 1 do students each, 
organized vertically and not hori- 
zontally. 

5 . Curricular considerations focus cn 
general education of children with 
particular attention to curricular 
balance a Many of the proposed ac- 
tivities should be continuous so 
that "the activities of the second- 
ary phase should be culminating ac- 
tivities through which students dem- 
onstrate their mastery, dexterity, 
and personal identification with the 
material of learning and begin to 
get a sense of style" (p. 337). 

6. Serious attention be given to the 
consequences of new technology both 
within the school and as an addi- 
tional educating institution. 

7. Schools should play a role in the 
development of mature perspectives 
on careers, career choice, and the 
bases for career decisipn-makihg by 
linking students, school , and work. 
Schools must create collaborative 
arrangements with elements of the 
workplace to develop broad career 
perspectives through a vdcatibhal/ 
career domain of the cufficulum. 
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8. ft "fourth phase in the continuum" 
should consist of a combination of 
workr study r and service conducted 
within an educational ethos beyond 
age 16. 

9. Schools should become the centers 
for community education and the 
nurturing of educative communities. 
While the school may be the only 
institution charged exclui?ively With 
an educational function^ there is ah 
ecology of other institutions ^aich 
also educate and are part of the 
educative community. 

k Place CaJJ^d School , perhaps more than any of 
the other reports, is based oh long-term^ intensive 
study of 38 schools. Goodlad^ without presenting 
mountains of data which seem to have been collected 
during the study, does give readers a feel for the data 
and the basis for the recdmmehdatibhs and proposals 
made. The reader may take issue with Gbbdlad*s propo- 
sals but it is usually quite clear where his biases are. 
There will be considerable debate about most of the rec- 
ommendations whichr of course^ is what Gobdlad urges. 
The notions of a common curriculum and the elimination 
of tracking are concepts which have been debated since 
the turn of the century. He quite correctly points to 
the ihtercchhectedhess of all of his recommendations 
and cautibhs against making a laundry list of wishes 
fbr improvement. In raising "the ievei of consciousness 
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regarding this ecological view of each ebimnuhity • s edu- 
catibhal system" (p. J51), Gbbdlad fbrces educators and 
bthers tb ihbve into unknown terfitbry. As consciousness 
has been raised^ the agenda for the council he recom- 
mends tb a community educational system is a cbmpiesx 
one %fj.th hone bf the partners as yet prepared to invest 
in the development of such a community because of all 
the uhkhbwhs. But the recommendations and proposals 
concerning the place called school will be debated 
first. Some of these proposals are.> new and radical, 
bthers are old and conventional. Goodlad does provide 
guidance as to the process of improvement and that may 
be one of the most important contributions he makes to 
the reform debates. 
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IV. The Pg:ideia Group * 

The Paideia Group consists of 22 persons from a 
vaf'lety of educatiohai^ business , foundation , and other 
groups^ chaired by Mortimer J. ftdler. Director of the 
institute for Phllbsdphie Research and Chairman of the 
Board of Editors of the Encyciopedia Bri^tannica , its 
work has been conducted through a series of meetings at 
which consensus was reached on "an educational mani- 
festo" for reforming public schooling in Mierica. As 
Adler puts it in his opening statement to readers: "The 
reform we seek is designed to improve the opportunities 
of our youth, the prospects of our community, and the 
viability of our democratic institutions. if- must be 
achieved at the coinmunity level without resorting to 
a monolithic, national siucational system" (1982, p. 
xii) . 

The manifesto is addressed to parents^ teacherSr 
school boards, college educators, elected public 

_ *Mbrtimer J.^ Adler. The Paideia Proposal: An 

Educational Manifesto . New York: Macmillan Publishing 
Co., 1982. 

Mortimer J ^ Adler. Paideia gfofaleros and Possibil - 
ities : A Cbhsideratibh of Questions RaisedH^ the 
Paide'ia Proposal . New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., 
1983. 
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official employers r minority groups^ labor leaders, 
military leaders, and other American citizens, all of 
whom constitute "those Americans most concerned with 
the future of our public schools" (1982, p» xii)» The 
report is divided into four parts which discuss school-^ 
ihg as only a part of education, set forth the essen- 
tials of basic schooling, examine teaching and learning 
as "the heart of the matter," and look beyond basic 
schooling. It concludes with ah answer to a question 
sure to be asked by school boards and administrators: 
"What should we do next Monday moriiihg to get started 
bh the Paideia reform of basic schooling?'* {1982, 
81). 

The report opens with ah excmihatibh of the con- 
cepts of democracy and education,. Adler as^ferts that 
we have failed to meet the challenge John Dewsy posed 
in Democracy and Education ^1916): "A revolutionary 
message of that book was that a democratic society muse 
provide equal educational opportunity hot only by giving 
to all its children the same quantity of public educa- 
tibh-- the same number of years in sch6bl--but also by 
making sure to give to all of them^ all with ho excep- 
tions, the same quality of edvacation" (1982, p. 4). 
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Adler believes that only half of the promise of 
equal educational oppdrtunity-^the provision of twelve 
years of schooling for all-^-^has been fulfilled arid that^ 
as a cdriseguericer the ideal itself has been betrayed. 
The iririermbst meariirig of social equality^ he argues^ 
"is: substantially the same quality of life for all. 
That calls for: the same quality of schooling for ail ** 
(1982^ pp. 5-6). Nor is there any reason why efforts 
"to prbmbte equality should have led to a iessehihg or 
loss of cjuality" (1982^ p. 6). While children differ 
and are educable in varying degrees r Adler asserts that 
"the variatibri in degree, must be of the same kind and 
quality bf educatibri" (1982^ £>• 7). Schools^ teachers, 
arid parerits have failed to teaeh children; the failurcj 
is riot that bf the children. 

ftdler reminds his readers that schooling is only 
brie part bf an iridividual's educatibri^ that "no one csn 
becbme fully educated in school r rib matter how long the 
schboling or how gbbd it is. Our concern with education 
must go beybrid scribbling" (1982^ p. 9). Schooling must 
develop the skills of learning and stioiuiate ail indi- 
viduals tb erigage actively iri learriirig as a lifetime 
process: "To live well in the fullest human sense in- 
volves learning as well as earning" (1982, p. 12). 
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The basic cause of problems ^ in ftdler's view^ is 
our multitrack system of schooling which he calls "an 
abominable discrimihatibn" (1982, p. 15) since it aims 
at different goals for various groups of children. The 
Paideia Proposal advocates a one-track system of public 
schooling with the same objectives for all children and 
With ho exceptions. The public school must aim at three 
major objectives and attempt to achieve them to a satis- 
factory degree with every child. The three main objec- 
tives are: 

—Every cfiiid should be able to look 
forward not only to growing up but 
also to continued growth in all hu- 
man dimensions throughout life. All 
should aspire to make as much of 
their powers as they can. Basic 
schooling should prepare them to 
take advantage of every opportunity 
for personal development that our 
society offers. 

— public schooling must be universal 
in more than its quantitative aspect, 
it must be universal also in its 
qualitative aspect. Hence, the 
second objective of basic school- 
ing— an adequate preparation for 
discharging the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

—The twelve years of basic schooling 
must prepare them for [earning a 
living in one or another occupatidnj^ 
not by training them for one or an- 
other particular job in pur industrial 
economy, but by giving them tile basic 
skills that are common to all work 
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in a society such as biirs (1982}^ 
pp. 16^17) • 

In order to achieve these three main objectives ^ 
school ihg must be general and liberal^ hbhspecialized 
arid ribrivbcatibrial in the sense of hot preparing indi- 
viduals fbr a particular jbb. 

The Paideia Proposal reedrninehds that all children 
fbllbw the same cbuirse of study for their twelve years 
in schbbl^ "a program of study that is both liberal and 
general r and that isr in several r crucial r and overarch- 
ing respects r one and the same for every childi ftll 
sidetracks r specialized courses^ of elect ives must b^ 
eliminated" (1982^ p. 21). The only exception allowed 
would be the choice of a second language. The pfogfam^ 
as depicted In Figure i, provides for three modes of 
teaching and iearningr "three different ways in which 
the mind can be improved — (1) by the acquisition of or- 
ganized knowledge; (2) by the development of intellec- 
tual skills; and (3) by the enlargement of understand- 
ing^ insight^ and aesthetic appreciation" ( 1982^ p. 22). 
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The Three coiunms do not correspond to separate courses, nor is one kind of teaching and 
learning necessarily confined to any one class. 



(Adler, 1982, p. 22) 
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Adier describes the interplay between Columns One 
and Two and the way Column Three reinforces and supple- 
ments the other two columns. What is needed is a nur- 
turing of a joy in learning-- "a joy that arises from 
hard work well done and from parLicipatibh of one's mind 
in a common task." Participation in activities of Col- 
umn Th^-ee contributes to initiating the young into the 
life of learning. The proposal includes auxiliary 
studies as well--twelve years of physical education, 
less than that for a variety of manual activities, and, 
in later years of school^ instruction in preparation 
for choosing arid finding a career i 

Adler suggests that the proposal "is not a mono- 
lithic program to be adopted uniformly everywhere." 
However^ he pbirits but^ "the model does insist, for its 
validity^ bh the pf eser ce in all schools or school syn- 
tems of the Three eblumhs — on the establishing bf the 
three mbdes bf learning and the three modes of teaching" 
(1982, p. 34J. 

Ackhbwledgihg that the homes and environments from 
which children come db result in distinct advantages 
arid disadvantages in their schbbiirig, Adler supports 
prepafatibri fbr schooling through Head Gtart type pro- 
grams: "The sooner a democratic society intervened to 
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remedy the cultural inequality of home and environments^ 
the sooner it will succeed in fulfilling the democratic 
mandate of equal e^Jucationai opportunity for all" ('.982^ 
p. 39). 

Adler does not deny ti;*^ existence of individual 
di.:ferehees but Insists that "children are all the same 
in their hufnan nature. They are human beings and their 
human equality consists in the fact that ho child is 
more or less human than another" p. 42K To cope 

with individual differences, the program should be ad- 
justed "bj administering it sensitively and flexibly 
in ways that ?ccord with whatever differences must be 
taken into account" (1982, p. 44}. Whii*> agreeing that 
the program is not Utopian, Adler believes that the pro- 
prsal for dealiri" with individual differences is more 
realistic than schooling which "magnifies and overreacts- 
to im^-.yidual differences, and . . . makes a mockery 
of equal educational opportunity by failing to recognize 
and make uh-? best use of the sameness that underlie the 
differences" (1982, p. 45j. 

Teachers function basically as aids to learning, 
guiding and assisting the activity of the pupil's raina. 
For each of the modes of Isarhihg^ teachers provide 
different kinds of help, fts Adler points out: "In all 
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three ways of learning r the more active the iearner the 
better. As far as possible, passivity ir.ust be discour- 
aged and overcome. This does not mean more activity 
oh the part of the teacher ^ but a different kind of ac- 
tivity from that which most teachers how display when 
they go on the assximptibh that tJachin^ is transferring 
the cbhtehts of their own minds (or their notes) into 
the minds of their pupils" a982r p. 55). 

ftdler warns that laxity in discipline in the class- 
room can be cdmpietely destructive of learning and urges 
"students must be recjuired to behavt- in cla: s and in 
school in a mahhe^E thr^t is conducive to learning" Cp. 55). 
He advises that "the clearer and higher the eypectatibnSr 
the better /the response of students" (1982/ p. ?,5). 

The circumstahc?es surrounding teaching are explored 
by ftdler xrhb bbsc^rves that poor working cbicditiohs are 
hot the only reason that there are lot ehbugh able 
teachers of that good teaoh<=^rs are unable to teach ef- 
fectively. Poof pay^ low social status^ tbb many hbh- 
teachihg duties all cbhtribute tb difriculties in attract- 
/ ing good teachers. Teachers , ftdler argues, "shbuld be 
on the way to becoming educated pefsbhs" and "shbuld 
themselves be at least as well-schboler as the graduates 
of the schools in which they are expecting tb teach" 
(1982, p. 58). Teachers should themselves complete the 
required course of study the mahifestb advocates. And, 
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the skills of ^arching are seen by Adler as "Intellec- 
tuai skills th/it can bf^ developed only by coaching^ not 
by lecture courses in pedagogy and teaching methods such 
as are now taught in most schools or departments of edu- 
cation and are required for certification" (1982> p. 61). 

Adler calls for a redefinition of the role of the 
principal to one of head teacher: "What is all important 
is that the principal provide the educational leadership 
that the school community needs. It has been shown in 
repeated studies that the quality of teaching and learn- 
ing that goes on in a school is largely determined by 
the quality of such leadership" (1982^ p. 64). ftdier 
would give the principal authority to hire and fire 
teachersi have a voice in assignments arid prbinbtidhs 
of teachers^ and have authority to enforce stahdarS?; 
of conduct. 

Institutions of higher education have beeh^ ftdler 
believes, severely hampered by the inadequate preparatibh 
of too many students who are admitted. Gol leges and 
universities must be relieved of remedial functions in 
order to pursue their two main purposes: 11) preparation 
of students for vocations which require specialized knowl- 
edge arid technical training and (2) pursuit of general 
learning by students capable of more advanced work. 
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Adler has two fundamental goals in mind for all 
children: "One is equipping aii the children of this 
country to §arh a good living for themselves. The other 
is enabliric) them to lead good human lives" (1982^ p. 73). 
Consequently^ two things are heeded to accompany reform 
in schooling: (1) "the commitment of our society to a 
policy of full employment^ securing for everyone his 
or her right to earn a living"; and (2) "the enlighten- 
ment of parents with regard to the goals of basic school- 
ihg--h6t just earning a living^ but living well" (1982^ 
p. 75). 

ftdler sees the future of our free institutions rest- 
ing oh the quali*:y of the schooling provided: "Trained 
intelligence^ in follower?^ as well as leaders, holds 
the key to the solution of the problems we face. ... 
flyman resources ar^ the nation's greatest potential 
riches. To squander them is to impoverish our futurs" 
(1982, p. 79). 

The second report, P ai deia Problems and filliibil- 
ities r is an effort by Adler to deal with questions 
raised concerning the reforms proposed and their imple- 
ihehtatiohs. First the Paxdeia pri; r^iples concerning 
goals and means are restated. Then, questions are 
posed and answered in four groups, questions about the 
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reconunended curricular framework^ the applicability of 
the course of study to all students and their reat^tion 
to it, teachers and teaching, and matters of organiza- 
tion, administration, and financing. After responding 
to questions, Adler concludes: "there are many and 
serious difficulties to be overcome t many problems to 
be solved, in order to actualize the Paideia plan in 
some satisfactory, approximact: Zdrm, Recognizing the 
difficulty of a problem should hot lead us to turn our 
back on it as insoluble. Cdhfrbhtihg difficulties^ how- 
ever troublesome, should hot cause us to despair and 
try to by-pass them as if they were ihsurmbuhtable" 
(1982, p. 79J. 

The Paideia Proposal ; An Educational Manifesto is 
a well-written restatement of tile essential ist philo- 
sophical position, once ^huaciated by Afiier's mentor^ 
Robert Kayhard Hutchihs. Adler quotes Hutchihs state- 
ment of "the fundamental principle we must hew follow 
in onr effort to achieve true equality of educ^i.ibhal 
conditions. 'The best education for the best , . , is 
the best oducatibh for all* "(1982, p. 6)i The advocacy 
of *:h€s same objectives for all and the same course of 
stuoy for all couched in terms of democracy and equality 
of edueatibhal oppdrtuhifcy is diffiealt to argue with 
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until one deals with the specifics. The concept of in- 
dividual differences is acJchowledged but is hot dealt 
with very substantively. For instance, the proposal 
"assumeiS that mat hematics will be taught in every school, 
and even stipulates that a stated degree of prof icit:^:>cy — 
through the calculus--shall be acquired by every student"* 
(1983, p. 39J. When sdm^ schools would be happy were 
some students to succeed in two yee^-s of high school 
mathematics^ the hbtibh that aix students weald succeed 
through the calculus leaves many teachers perple.^ed about 
the reality of the proposals. Nor are they helpeS with 
their perplexities by ftdl;er*s dismissal of such concerns 
as being undemocratic and resulting from an underestima^ 
tioh b£ human potential. On the other hand, schools will 
welcbine Adler's opposition to the "process by which a 
•prbblem' is identified, turned into a 'subject,* and 
then inserted into the curriculum for its sdlutibn" 
(1983, p. 45). They will applaud his view that "if the 
school is made the repository of every social concern, 
education itsoif is bound to be crowded out-- and the 
social prcblens will remain" (19£3, p. 45). But, The 
P a ide ia Pro p osal seems to ignore the social context in 
which schools function and the 'problems" which are part 
of the toti\i social fabric which exists. 
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V. The TweivbieiA CenxQry Fund* 



The Twentieth Century Fund Task Force on Federal 
Elenientary and Secondary Education Policy rvmsisted of 
twelve persons, chaired by Robert Wood. Paul E. Peter- 
son prepared a background paper whiqh served as starting 
point for the Task Force's discussions and filled the 
role of rapporteur as well. The report. Making thg 
Grade , consists of a 22-page report of the Task Fot2B 
and Peterson's 151-page background paper. 

The study was undertaken on the urging of sosne Fund 
trustees who were "convinced that the problems of Ameri- 
can education are at the heart of many of our ecdndmic 
and social difficulties" (p. vj. Because education was 
not an area in which the Fund had conducted research, the 
staff undertook a three-year exploration of what other 
groups were doing. The staff soon recognized "the vital 
necessity of doing a better job of educating young Aiti^ri- 
cans so that they can contribute to and function in con- 
temporary j'.ociety" (p. v) . It seemed to the staff that 
while thero were a good many studies of education 

*Twentieth Century Fund Task Force on federal 

Elementary and Secondary Education Policy. Making the 
Grade . New York;: Twentieth Century Fund, 1983. 
ED 233 il2. 
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undeirwayr no one was exaniining what federal policy and 
federal programs should be and a decision was made to 
study federal elenienta:y arid secondary education policy 
Peterson's background paper begins with an examina 
tion of the question: Is there a Cii55is xp ^aeixcan 
education? Peterson's answer is that there is a crisis 
but crises have been identified so frequentiy that cau- 
tion should be e:cercised in describing educational prob- 
lems. He observes^ hbweverr that in the ongoing discus- 
sion of educational problems, "thefo is one issue that, 
is not found in previous debates: th<i role of the f scl- 
eral government" (p. 30}. His background paper focuses 
on the basic question r "Ho,^ should the federal govern- 
ment directly assist in the maintenance and operatic-M< 
of the nation's elementary and secondary schools?" in 
order to assess the federal role in education^ Peterson 
asserts that federal policy deve7opu.ents ru^ed to be 
placed in a larger ccrtext in order to ascertain the 
extent to whi<.h federal policies contribute to or a-:e 
responsible for the trends in education. He concludes: 
"Nothing these data permits the conclusio^i that edu- 
cational institutions have deteriorated badlj^^r and^ 
certainly nothing supports the claim that increased fed- 
eral role has had a fundamental effect" (pp. 59-60). 
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Peterson traces the role of the federal government 
whichr until 1965 r had traditionally been very limited. 
He notes that there "were fewr if any federal educational 
concerns and priorities that were not ^I'ldely shared by 
local school districts in all parts ol the country; as 
a result, there was little need for national direction 
or control" (p. 61). This changed oiarkedly after 1965 
With passage of the Elementary arid Secondary Education 
Act of 1965; "Federal invdlvemerit increased^ based bri 
the premise that local school districts had failed to 
support adequately social equity arid equality of educa- 
tional opportunity" (p. 33). Sirice 196S^ there has been 
an expansion of the Se'j^x't^/t role along with hew ap- 
proaches to equality. 

The background paper concludes with en analysis 
of what might be a fculariced federal rolo. Petersbr* ob- 
serves that the debate over the federal policy '^s future 
directibri curreritly irivblves twb distinct bat unconnected 
questibris: (1) hbw tc raise educational standards and 
(2) whether blbck grarics shbuld be substituted for the 
pbtpburri bf categbrical programs. 

Petersbri believ^.s that "the crisis in American edu- 
cation is greatly exaggerated" but that, "after so many 
decades steady expansfv'^h and improvement r these signs 
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of stabilization and even decline have generated calls 
for reappraisal and renewal" ip. 157). He concludes: 
"Because our country both suffers from and engoys gov- 
ernment by decentralized institutions^ there will remain 



for better or worse, a gulf between the goals set by 
federal policy and the state of American education" 
(p, 161). 

The Task Force begins its report with the observa- 
tion: 

The hatibh^s public schools are in 
trouble. By almost every iheasure-- 
the cbminitmeht and cbnipetehcy of 
teachers r student test scores # 
trnahcy and drbpbut rates ^ crimes of 
viblence-^-the perfbrinahce of bur 
schbbls falls far shbrt of expecta- 
tibhs, Tb be surer there are indi- 
vidual schbbls and school districts 
with devbted teachers doing a cbih- 
mehdable job of educating their 
students i but tbo iticihy young people 
are leaving schbbls without acquir- 
ing essential learning skills and 
withbut self-discipiine or purpose. 

The Task Fbrce believes that a national commitment 
tb excellence in public schbbls is necessary if dire 
cbhsequehces are tb be avoided. The group favors con- 
tinuing the diversity found in schools that results from 
school decentralization bu'c it argues? 

schbbls across the nation must at a 
minimum provide the same core com- 
pbhehts tb all students. These 
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components are t^he basic shills of 
reading, writing, and calculating? 
technical capability in computers; 
training in science and foreign 
languages; and knowledge of civics, 
or what Aristotle called the educa- 
tion of the citizenry in the spirit 
of the polity. . . .We think that 
they should ensure the availability 
of larger numbers of skilled .and 
capable individuals without whom we 
cannot sustain a complex and compe- 
titive economy. _ They should foster 
understanding, discipline^ and 
discernment, those qualities of 
mind and temperament that ares hall^ 
marks of a civilized polity^ i . . 
And they should impart to present 
and future generations a desire to 
acquire. knowledge^ ranging from the 
principles of science to the accu- 
mulated wisdom and shared values 
that derive frbni the nation's rich 
and varied cultural heritage (pp. 
3-4). 

In the view of the Task Forces few schools accom- 
plish these tasks and there is a clear national inter- 
est iii assisting schools with a cbhcerted effort to 
improve their performance. The Task Force belxeves that 
"the federal gbverhmeht should be able to foster excel- 
lence in education, serving as a firm but gentle cjoad 
to states and local cbiiimuhities without impeding or re- 
stricting state and local control of and accountability 
for the jchbbls'* (p. 4). 

Despite the expenditures on bur schools — more per 
student than all other advanced nations — the gap between 
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the goals and the achievements of schools widens ^ The 
Task Force believes that a number of factors, economic ^ 
demographic, social, and political, have contributed 
to this gap but they are especially concerned that we 
have made excessive dentands on the schools, especially 
during the past three decades. We have asked schools 
to play tod many roles, to achieve contradictory goals, 
to deal with interventions from vtis^^.y s ces, and cope 
with a variety of excessive, burdens. 

Although many criticisms of the federal presence 
in education seem warranted to the Task Force, the mem- 
bers believe "that educating the young is a compelling 
hatibhal interest^ arid that action by the federal gdv- 
errimerit cari be as appropriate as action by state and 
local gbverrimerits" (p. 6) • The Tfisk Force believes 
that the objectives of equality and excellence "should 
be vigorously pursued through a fresh approach, one 
that reflects the riatibrial cbricerri for a better- 
educated America arid that strikes a reasonable and ef^ 
fective balarice between quality arid v:|uality" (p. ?)• 

The Task Force admits that quality in educatibri 
is prbbably easier tb recbgriize thari defirie arid that 
it cannot be legislated into bei?Ag- The Twentieth 
Century Fund's Task Force recbinihehds that: 
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— The executive and legislative bran- 
ches of the federal government em- 
phasize the need for better schools 
and better education for all. 

--A National Master Teachers Program 
be established to recognize and re- 
ward teaching excellence r selecting 
the best teachers from every state 
and awarding the accolade of Master 
Teacher plus a monetary grant, 

~-Ti">e federal gbverhmeht assert clearly 
that_ the development of literacy in 
the English language is the most im- 
portant objective of eleinehtary and 
secondary schools; that federal funds 
how used for bilingual programs be 
used to teach English to hbh-Englisfi- 
spealrihg children; that ihe federal 
gbverhmeht promote and support Eng- 
lish prbficiehcy fbr all children^ 

— 3 ry American public "sr )1 child 
o affbrded the bppbrtt / to ac- 
quire s^-ohd language j :ehcyi 

--The fede: al gbverhmeht support m * 
prbmbte prbgrams to dev^lbp basic 
sciehtitie literacy £bt all citi- 
zens and tb provide secondary schcbl 
studei hs with advanced training in 
wCier.co and mathematics. 

--The federal gbverhmeht cbhtihu(i its 
effbrts tb prbvide special ediica- 
tibn'^il prbgrams fbr the handicapped 
and the pbbr; che federal gbvernment 
should pay fbr categbrieal prbgrams 

it requires; "impact*- aid funds Be 

reS*;ractea tb schobc districts which 
are bverfcosrdehed by large numbers of 
imhdgraht chi'".dren; and f eSeral at- 
tehtibh and assistance go to schbbi 
districts with cone sntrations of im- 
poverished and/or immigrant groups 
as well as districts which are ma^ 
strong efforts to improve their edu- 
cational efforts-. 
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— Federal support be provided for a 
number of specific research activ- 
itieSr inciudings collection of 
data about the educational system 
itself ; collection of data about the 
educational performance of students^ 
teachersr and schools across the 
country^ strengthening the work of 
the National Tsssessment of Educa- 
tional progrei^s; evaluation of 
federal ly-sponsored programs ; and 
fundamental research into the 
learning process. 

— Free public education should remain 
a pulolic responsibility with a high 
priority and support of hbhpubiic 
education should remain a_ private 
responsibility but special federal 
fellowships be created ah£ awarded 
to local school districts for the 
purpose of establishing "small ^ ih- 
dividualized programs staff ed by 
certified teachers ar::^ run as small- 
bccIb academies;" rot students who 
-epaatedly fail in the regular 
school setting fp. 20). 

The Task Fdrc^ concludes that alt-hbugh there is 

ignificant role to be played by the federal gbvefh- 

t in promoting both equality of bpnertuhity and edu- 



ional quality, the prime respbhsibility is still that 

the state and Ibcal gbverhmehtSi Recognizing this, 

it is increasingly important that 
the federal gbverhmeht en^phasize 

the pressing heed for a high- 

quality system of education orsn 
tb all Aihericails^ regardless ot 
race or ecbhcniic position . Toward 
this ehcU the Task Force has put 

forth a coordinated policy of 

overall feu-ral support fox ftmerxcan 
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school;, that, simultanepusly asserts 
the national interest in quality 
schools and in equal access to edu- 
cation, with assistance for tht^se 
with special heeds (pp, 21--22). 

The Task Force rea&^serts its belief that "equality 
of educational oppc^rturiity cannot be separated from edu- 
cational quality" and that the "nation is best served 
by offering cur young i^ebple the most rigorous educa- 
tional experience that we can" (p, 22). 

•n asserting that the "federal goverrnient has a 
*^ecponsib/Llity to help overcome the unevenness of «tate^ 
efforts:.," t!.>^ Task 7brce reopening a long-standing 
controversy CGhv'::erhihg the federal role vis-a-vis statt. 
and loca. cdhtrolo Fatersbh's background paper indir^Les 
that the federal gbverhmeht has, c ? inly since 196: 
ar.a pr6o:bly since 1558, been very much involved in com- 
pensatbry education, in sc;:ance and mathematics educa- 
tibh, in teaoher education, in educati >nc.;L research, 
and so forth. The Task Force's recommendations, for 
the most part, scen^ to reinforce rrony of the federal 
government's activities, especially those of pro-Reagan 
adiniristratxbhs. its most controversial recommendations 
probably ate those deeiing with "the primacy nf Engl r on." 
Supporters of biiing la^ education (including Carlbs 
Hbrtas, a member c£ tSe Task Forc«=) will prbbabxy take 



exception hot to the importance of teaching English to 
nor -English-speaking children but to redirf=»cting bilin- 
gual education funds for that purpose. And^ while the 

'ri that every student should have an opportunity 
Lo acijuAre proficiency in a second language is probably 
widely accepted ^ some would argue that until we have 
achieved proficiency in English for all children or con- 
sider the mother tongue of hbh-Ehglish-speakihg children 
as a s^.cbhd lahgvage for thern^ this objective is fraught 
with t^robiems. 

The proposal for what the Tc*sfc Force cails "provi- 
cibh chbice"--f^deral f elibw:^>'aips awarded schbbl dis- 
tricts tr> create "small, individTtalized prbgfaihs staff :3d 
by o^^rtified teachers and run as small academies "--would 
apply only tb children who are faili'rj -"epeatedly in 
public schbbls and appears jbb reprase;?t a "stapef- 

npehsatbry education effbrt" (p. 2ti). Task Force 
^-mber Chester Finn "deeply regretted'' that private 
schools were hot recognized "as a particularly impbrtsnt 
^source in Schie\ inc. tfxe Task Force's vigorously stated 
goal of -mprbved edtacatiopal quality" (p. ?1). Rose 
Ya.\b;7r on the other hr^^iid, objected to felluwship or 
tuition scholarship": for either gifted or educationally 
retarded stud^nts^ arguing that ^^^oxe i:^ no a priori 
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reasnh why a p^^blic 5cfiS61 cannot provide a learning 
ehvirbnmant equal tc that of a private school" and that 
funding should go to tfi • public sector^ not to removing 
• children from that sector (p. 21). 

The Task Force report is clearly aimed at the fed- 
eral political leadership: "This nation's young pebpla 
are bur most precious and potentially bur most pzbduc- 
tive assets provided that we invest wisely in educating 
them. In our view^ support for our program by Congress 
and the White House will demonstrate the value that they 
attach to better schooling for all" (p. 22). The ^ iisk 
Por'..e believes that active support by the hatibh*s 
political leaders of the programs proposed "is r?c 
longer a cause that requires pc"? !, 1 courage. . 
What I takes now it. the j . -ic^l will tc bring it 
about. 
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VT. The College Board Educational EQuality Project * 

The College Board's Educational Equality Project 
is 2£ Id-year effort "to strengthen the academic quc:lity 
of secondary education and to insure equality of oppor- 
tunity for postsecdhdary education for all students" 
(p. iv). 

The project was begun in 1980. The Board's conunit- 
tees were asked whether consensus might be reached as 
to what the outcomes of subject matter preparation for 
college should be. Some 4^ College Board committees 
consisting of school and college perrsonnel drafted pre- 
liminary statements in si:^ subject areas: English^ 
mathematicsr history/social studies; science^ foreign 
lan-^nagesr and the arts. This st-^terrt-iit was summarized 
and sent to various cdmmittsesr including the Board's 
Advisory Panel on Minority Cdhcerns which pointed out 
that many high school students have deficiencies in the 
basic skills areas, ft report which defined certain 
basic competencies provided the basis for a series of 
urban dialogues in seven cities, ft national jympdsium 

♦College Bdard Educational EQuality Project. 
Academic Preparation f or College ; what Stuiients Need 
is Know an3 Be _ Able"~ t? Dc"^ New Ycrk: The Oiieae Board # 
1983. ED 232 517. ' 
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was held in May, 1981., to examine "Preferred V.*tterr:s 
of Preparation £bx Higher Educatioh lS8r-20e8." A draft 
document was prepared and discussed in a variety of set- 
tings--some 24 dialogues in all were held on tiie basic 
academic subjects. The critiques of the subject-matter 
statements were reviewed and a number of revisions made 
by the Board's Gbuhcil oh Academic Affairs, which 
recbminehded broad dissemination of the documen'; as a 
basis for extensive discussion. The publics J:ion, 
Academic F> - eparati6h fo^Xal l^ne^ includes r Ix basic 
academic competencies, computer competency as an emerging 
heed^ and six basic academic subjects. Expectations 
are detailed^ about what college-bound high school 
graduates need" to know and be able to do. 

Noting th?t one of the nation's great teducatibhal 
triumphs has beon *:he opening of colleges and univcrsi'^ 
ties to a majority of high school graduates, the report 
xibtes rhat "inadequate prepr.ration in effect dfprives 
students bf a fair chance tc5 take advantage of thi^ 
bppbrtuhity" (p^ 1), The report is viewed as centre! 
aspect of th€* effort to. mount a national drive to 
improve the educational qtaaiity of secondary schbbis 
by improving the college preparatory academic 
education. It is "meant for everyone who cares abbut 
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how well students are prep7-red for college" (p, 2). 
Upgrading preparation for college is essential if the 
national promise of equal access to higher education 
is to be fulfilled. The publication is aimed at 
presenting "a comprehensive description of the knowledge 
and skills needed by all college entrants" (p. 2). The 
Council believes that "when concerned parties identify 
what all college entrants do need to know and be able 
to do^ they can begin to take constructive and decisive 
steps to help students achieve these cutcomes" (p. 6). 

The Basic Academic e6mpetehcies--readihg^ writing^ 
speaking and listening^ mathematics^ reasoning and 
studying— are thc"^o broad ihtellecLuc:? sktlls necessary 
tor effective wbx> in all c61?f;ge study tirjlds Vrhi^.h, 
although hot specific to any single discipline^ provide 
the link across the various knowledge disoiplinra. 
These competencies are aeveloped abilities. Pov each 
of the Basic AcadfeinikT Sompetencies the abilities needed 
are opeXled but as "a way to teli student^ what is 
expected of them" (p. 7)i 

Gbmputer competency is viewed as 'basic to cin 
uhderstahdir^ of the rull range of procedures th»^t nay 
be applied to bfganizina irsformatJon and solving 
problems" in u variety of f ? rids i^nh areas of study \p.li) 
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Competency in the use of computers is seen as becoming 



a ^ba^^fc skill which is complementary to bthcir cbmpeteh-^ 
cies. 

The Basic Academic Subjects~English. the arts,, 
mathematics, jjcierce^ social studies^ <v: o ' -^eigh lari- 
guai^vB — are f resented as the subjects W- Lot :ir6vide 
"knowledge and skills necessary for effective work in 
colltige" and which provide "the fouhdat'bh for college 
study in all fields'' (p. 13), In some fields, success- 
ful work will require more than the basic learning and 
the more ei:tei7isive learnings reqtaired are outlined as 
well For ->aeh cE the subject areas, the report indi- 
cates "why students gieparihg for college need to make 
this effort and what they heed to learn in the course 
of thoir high school work" (p. 13 )o 

For instance, with respect to Engiish, the report 
observes : 

The arts and skills of English have 
been at the core of cbllec :3 prepara- 
tibh for geheratibhs^ and so they are 
tcd^v ihthe midst bf enormous tech- 
hblbgical aha social change. The 
skills b£ reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking will be necessary as 
college students are called on to 
read a wide variety of n:aterials;' 
to wri<-e essays, reports and term 
papers; to express themselves aloud; 
and to listen to and iearn from 
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discussions and lectures i English 
language skills serve as the foun- 
dation for all these activities. 

• ^ . Although literature^ language^ 
and cbihpbsitibh may be the special 
province of English^ competence in 
writing^ for example^ pertains to 
all academic disciplines. Thus^ 
skill in writing should be developed 
in other subjects u\s well as in 
English (p. 14). 

The preparation needed in English is detailed 
through lists of "Ability to" outcwities in reading^ 
writing^ and speaking as well as a list understand- 
ings of principles c6nce:.ning the English language. 

The arts — visual arts, theater^ music and dance-^- 

_ _ _ _ 

are seen e 3 having value to ail College entrants^ re- 
ysrdl^ of th^ir intended fields of study. Whether or 
n.>t one engages in advanced study ^ performance, and 
stuaio work leading to a career in the ::irtSy the arts 
aire sHeh as permanently enhancing "the quality of theix 
■I lives I :f;hether they continue artistic activity as an 

avocataori or appreciation of the arts as pbservers and 
ineiaber?' of fAi?^iences" (p. 17). Additional knowledge 
etnd skr lil'^ listed for tho^e whose college prepara- 

tion xs in one ol: the arts aieas. 

h siinilar pa^.teru is followed for mathematics, 
sciences^ social studies . ^hd foreign ianguagr:r:« — 5. 
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brief a.iscassibri of the "why*" followed by the "what" 
together with additional basic knowledge and skills for 
those "majbrihg" in the area. The knowledge and skills 
are presented in but co i ne s of secondary school study which 
can be achieved in a variety of ways. The report "is 
intended to provide a framework for designing secb: *^ary 
schbbl curricula, [it] does not describe such curricula i 
It dbes hbt give specific course titles and cbriten^3. 
It gbes beybnd prescribing years of study to desif..be 
what students actually need to learn as a result ^f 
their study" {p. 13). 

Ah appesndix notes that, late in the course of de- 
liberations? , seventh area was sugg<£-sted as a Basic 
Cbmpetehcy on ^-^^ycit there was not yet cci;seiisus---''ob- 
servi^^d," This skill is presented as a cbmpetehcy to 
cbhsider and is therefore inclnded in the appendix un- 
til consensus is reached as to whether to Jxpar.a the 
Basic ftcadeR^ic Competencies to seven. 

The report concludes with suggestions for action 
within the schools and actions to be taken by bthers 
concerned with the schools, "a vast extension of the 
commitnient and cooperative action that led to this 
description of academic preparatibn fbr cbllege" 
?p. 31). Those suggestions ihciude careful 
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cbhsideratibh of curriciilar and instructional approaches 
to achieving the learning outcomes, improving the coor- 
dination and content of existing courses, strengthening 
elementary and junior high school ct^rriculum, improving 
counseling, and ores' -.ing a climate for exceilerce. 
Colleges, of course, have a special ro^e to pl^-y,- es- 
pecially with those students who have yet prepared 
adequately for college-level work. 

The Educational EQuality Project intends to eon- 
tinue efforts to improve college preparation of all po- 
tential college entrantd by building acceptance of the 
learning outcomes as a basis for curriculum planning^ 
by fostering collaborative school and college efforts^ 
and by eiicouraging colleges to include the learning out- 
comes as recommended for preparation of ihcdmirig students^ 

The report concludes that "improving preparation 
for college can help improve the quality of high school 
education overall, whether or hot students intend to 
enter college" and the Educational E'^uality Project 
intends "to be working to build alliaisces net only 
within education but also between education ^nd others 
— -particularly emplbyers--wh6 are cbnc^arned with how 
weii high school students are educated^ (pw 34) i 
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The Educatibhai EQuaiity Project has attempted to 
detail the learning outcomes of a college preparatory 
program in the secondary school. It has gone a step 
beyond a number of the reports which simply advbcc ^ 9 
raising standards and increasing the recjuiremehts in 
terms of units or years of study. College preparation 
is esxpressed in terms of "what students heed to know 
and be able to do" — in termr- of basic academic compe- 
tencies and basic academic subjects, it leaves to in- 
dividual schools the tasks of designing curriculum and 
ihstructioh in order to develop these competencies and 
knowledge on the assumption that there are variations 
in schools and coitiniunities that call for different ap- 
proaches to enabling studeh*- to achieve these out- 
comes. In addition to ' ..i>ing "their own coherent 
curricular arid instru cibhal strategies," schools will 
have to create a climate for excellence: "Students 
laarn best whan excellence is expected of tlsem" and 
when they are encouraged to achieve it. They need in- 
centives and stimulation in learning" (p. 32). 

In addition to the role played by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and counselors, school boards will have 
; to reconsider "crrrieula, standards, and overall 

policy for the schools"; conanuh.lties and the public 
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at large will have to cdmitiit themselves to quality 
educatidri for all; arid colleges will have to play a 
special rble^ especially in the beginning with inade- 
quately prepared students. The College Board is con- 
vinced that "iitiprbvihg preparation for college cch 
help improves the quality of high school education over- 
all^ whether or not students intend to enter college" 
{p. 34}. In 1893, the ebnimittee of Ten argued that 
preparation for college was really the best prepara- 
tion for life. in spelling out what academic prepara- 
tion is best for college, the Project has suggested 
that there are six basic academic subjects which must 
be taken, and that there are certain areas of knowledge 
to be acquired and competencies to be developed. The 
report does not deal with these subjects and competeri- 
cies in terms of years or units of study but in terras 
of what students need to know. Iri doing this, the 
what is; of such a general nature that its explication 
becomes matter for local planning. 
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VII. Education Cbnunissibh of the States* 



Act ion for Excel 1 en ce is the report of the Educa- 
tion Commission of the State's Task Force on Education 
for Economic Growth. In the foreword, the Task Force 
claims that its "comprehensive plan to improve our nation* 
schools" differs from other national cditimissibh reports 
iri a number of important ways. This report is put forth 
with an unusual sense of urgency: "There are few national 
efforts that can legitimately be called crucial to bur 
hatibhal survival. Iihprbvihg educatibh in ftiherica--iih- 
provihg it sufficiently and imprbvihg it hbw--is such an 
effbrt" (p. 3). Pbcusihg bh the hatibn's public schbbls 
frbm kindergarten thrbugh grade 12, the report calls for 
actibh by local cbmihuhities and states; fbr hew alliances 
among edtacatbrs^ school systems # and other groups "to 
create a hew ethic bf excellence in public schbbls^" 
and fbr fundamental^ lasting changes rather than quick 
fixes. The repbrt represents the midpbiht in the wbrk 
bf the Task Force which will cbhtihue tb build the part- 
nership it says is heeded. 

_ *Educatibn Commission bf the States Task Fbrce on 
Education for Economic Growth. Action for Excellence ; 
A Cofflpr ej^ n s i ve Plan to Improve Our Nation Schools . 
Denver, CO: Education Commission of the States, 1983. 
UD 023 107. 
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The challenge Ainerica faces is one of deveibpihg 
new skills for a new age: "Technological change and 
global cbinpetitibh make it imperative to equip students 
in public schools with skills that go beyond the 
•basics'" (p. 9), The Task Force is convinced that 
bur national survival depends on continued progress 
in education and that that progress depends on revamp- 
ing the educational system: "it is the thesis of this 
report that bur future success as a nation — our nation- 
al defen^ier our social stability and well-being and 
bur natibhai prosperity — will depend on pur ability 
to iraprbve education and training for millions of in- 
dividual citizens" (p. 14). 

The Task Force's concepts of basic skills are 
very minimal: the ability to comprehend a simple writ- 
ten passage r to compute whole numbers, and master writ- 
ing mechanics. But the report argues that persons with 
only such minimal skills "will be consigned to eco- 
nomic stagnation" (p. 16). Advances in technology 
» will directly affect both job opportunities and job 
requirements and, increasingly, those jobs which re- 
quire creative use of technology will be the bhes 
which offer upward mobility. Consequently, s:::hbbls 
face two imperatives: "Firsts we must upgrade 
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considerably bur defihitibh of basic slcillsi ; ; ; 
Second^ beyond reworking our d^finitibh of basic skills, 
we must mobilize bur educational system to teach those 
new skills" ip. 17) • The Task Force argues that we 
must raise both our expectations and our standards 
and improve the quality of instruction for all students, 
raif. ihg both the floor and the ceiling of achievements 
The challenge the Task Force sees as the nation seeks 
"tc educate for economic growth, will be to generate 
-in our country such a 'high average level of capabil- 
ity': a level high enough to keep us capable of com- 
peting intellectually — and thus capable of competing 
economically — in the future" (p. 20). 

fts other reports do, the Task Force report de- 
scribes the problem as one of "educational deficits 
and blurred goals" (p. 21), citing the deficits in 
mathematics and science as especially disturbing in 
light of the close relationship to technological 
progress. While believing that the United States can 
still claim techhblbgical leadership in the wbrld--but 
barely so--bur supremacy has eroded and our capacity 
to compete is being threatened. The report observes 
that the deficits should hot be surprising since 
America, amdilg industrialized hatibhs^ has the Ibwest 
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expectations of its youth in terms of academic effort 
and achievement. 

Paralleling the student deficits^ there is a 
"teacher gap" — a shortage of qualified teachers in 
critical areas of mathematics and science. It would 
be an error ^ the report points out^ to blame the gap 
between need and supply on the teaching profession: 
"Perhaps the chief cause of the problem is the value 
that our society places upon elementary and secondary- 
school teaching: a value measured by what we pay our 
teachers. The average salary of beginning mathematics 
teachers with a bachelor's degree, for example, is 
only 60 percent of the beginning salary offered by 
private inrlustry to bachelor's degree candidates in 
mathematics and statistics" (p. 25). 

in addition to low salaries, low differentials 
between inexperienced and experienced teachers and 
lack of rewards for superior performance, the Task 
Force notes the lack of opportunity for in-service 
training. The teaching profession, the report con- 
cludes^ is simply "riot attraQtirig a sufficient pfdpdf- 
tidn of the most able college students" (p. 27). 

Noting that more than a decade has elapsed since 
the nation's science curriculum was revitalized with 
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the help of university scientists^ mathematicians, arid 
engineers supported by the National Science Foundation 
and that those materials are becoming obsolete, the 
Task Force urcjes a renewed effort at curriculum build- 
ing aimed at all students: "We need a renewed curricu- 
lum. But we must take care to develop teaching mate- 
rials aimed at attracting, motivating and establishing 
competency in every ability group, A concept of cur- 
riculum improvement that focuses on cognitive goals 
but ignores mbtivatibh is destined to fail" (p. 27). 

The report notes that students in other indus- 
trialized nations start the study of science earlier, 
spend more time studying science, attend longer school 
days and longer school years. Moreover, the report 
notes that American schools have hardly "scratched the 
surface when it comes to integrating modern technology 
into instructional programs" (p. 28). 

The Task Force notes that "the one key determih- 
aht of excellence in public school ihg is the leader- 
ship of the individual school principal" Jp. 29). 
However, they find that the principal often spends far 
too little time managing education because of the 
drain oh his efforts to manage other things. 
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Employers and educators, the report pbihts out, 
need to improve their communication about what consti- 
tutes adequate educational preparation for work. Edu- 
cational partnerships between businesses and schools 
must be created in order to improve the work skills and 
employability of youth. 

In the Task Force's view> the "greatest overall 
deficiency in the United States ... is 6w absen ce 
of clear , compel ling and widely agreed upon goals for 
improving educatlbhal performance " (p. 3l). No consen- 
sus has yet emerged about what must be done to improve 
American education. In fact, the report observes, 
"many of our prevailing policies and actions in educa- 
tion contradict the goal of improving quality; they 
undercut, willingly or uhwillihgly, our stated goals 
of educational excellence" (p. 31). We have cut back 
on admission requirements to college, we have reduced 
homework requirements, and we have lowered our expec- 
tations from students^ the Task Force believes. 

The Task Force proposes eight recommendations 
which constitute its Action Plan on Education for 
Ecdndmic Growth^ asserting that "no challenge facing 
our nation matters more than making the changes we 
call for how" (p. 34); 
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1. " Develop — and put into effect as 
p romptly as po ssible — plctns for 
intprovlng educati on xn pxjhl^ic 
schools ^rotn ki ndergart en tiiroagfi 
cfrade 12" (p. 34 ) . The chief rec- 
dimnenda t ion i s that every governor , 
working with state legislators^ 
state and local boards of educa- 
tipn, educators^ business leaders^ 
and others^ should design a plan 
of action to improve education in 
that state's public schools. The 
plan "should acknowledge the cen- 
tral role of education in the 
state's future economic growth and 
preparing citizens for jobs. It ^ 
should set specific goals for edu- 
cational improvement. It should 
suggest ways in which teclmology 
might be used to iinprove education. 
And each plan should establish 
clear timetables for achieving re- 
sults and explicit methods for_ 
measuring progress" (p. 34) . In 
additibhr it is recommended that 
each governor appoint a State 

Task Force oh Educatitn for Eco- 
nomic Growth. 

2. " Create broader and more effective 
partnerships f"5f ijtiproving educa - 
tion in the states and communities 
in the nation " (p. 35 ) . The Task 
Force recbmmends that "leaders out- 
side the traditional ^ "^jicational 
system--especially bu.:Iness leaders" 
become active in improving the pub- 
lic schools^ marshalling resources, 
communicating skills required in 
the workplace sharing management 
expertise, and so bh. _ Parternships 
Between businesses and the schools 
are recbmiriehded. 

3. " Marshal I the resburcea that are 
essential for improving the public 
sch ools " (p. 36). The report urges 
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but, at the same tiihe^ "states and 
cbmrnuhities across the nation do 
heed to assign higher budget 
priority to improving education; 
they need to increase their invest- 
ment of financial^ human and insti- 
tutional resources in new efforts 
to enhance education" (p, 36 j . The 
Task Force reaffirms its conviction 
that chief responsibility for edu- 
cational policy making and finan- 
cial support must remain with state 
and local communities. It recog- 
nizes that education is a national 
priority as well and that the fed- 
eral government has important re- 
sponsibilities as well but that the 
federal role is a supporting role. 

" Expres s a wa^ and higher r^^ard for 
teacher s and £or thB prof e^glon of 
teachin g " (p. 37). The report rec- 
ommends that every state and local 
school district, with full teacher 
participation^ "drastically improve 
their methods for recruiting, train- 
ing and paying theii: teachers" 
(p. 37), Improvement measures 
should include coitipet j tive pay 
schedules, scholarships and other 
incentives to attract more able 
persons to teaching, financial in- 
centives based on differing respon- 
sibilities and needs for particular 
subject area teachers, and merit 
pay for outstanding teachers. The 
report strongly urges that each 
state create a career ladder for 
teachers and that the states es- 
tablish better pre-service and ih- 
service programs for teachers . 
In addition to higher salaries j. 
the report urges that hew forms of 
teacher recbghitibh be created 
which "honor the contributions of 
teachers and . underscore pub- 

licly their crucial importance in 
bur hatibhal life" ?p. 37) i 
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" Hake the academio experience more 
intense arid more productive " Jp . 
38)* The Task Force recommends 
that the states and local school 
districts "establish firing expli- 
cit arid demanding requirements 
cbricerning discipline , attendance , 
homework, grades and other essen- 
tials of effective schooling and 
that parerits be erilisted in the 
educatibri process in ways that are 
hot now sufficiently widespread" 
(p. 38). State and local school 
systems are urged to strengthen 
the curricuitam from kindergarten 
through grade twelve^ "The goal 
should be both richer substance 
and greater motivational power; 
to eliminate ^soft non-essential 
courses; to involve students more 
enthusiastically in learning; and 
to encourage mastery skills be- 
yond the basics—problem-solving, 
analysis , interpretation and per- 
suasive writing, for example" 
Jp . 38| ^ The Tast Forcr recom- 
mends that both the intensity of 
academic learning time and the 
duration be increased. While 
suggesting that consideration 
be give n to lengthen ing t he 
school day and the school year , 
the report urges better use of 

the existing time. Class size 

should be limited and instruc- 
tional technology should be 
used to extend the teacher's 
reach. 

" Provide jguaiity assurance In 
education " (p . _ 39) . The re- 
port proposes that systems be 
developed for "fairly and ob- 
jectively measuring the effec- 
tiveness of teachers and re- 
warding outstanding 
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performance" (p. 39) . The recom-- 
mendations focus on improving the 
certification process for both 
teachers and administrators ^ dis*- 
missing teachers who are ineffec-- 
tive^ and monitoring student 
progress by regularly testiricf_ 
general achievement and specific 
skills. The partnerships, are 
urged to identify the skills 
needed for effective employment 
and citizenship and to cdmihuhicate 
these broadly so that the mission 
of the schools will be better un- 
derstood. In addition^ institiatibns 
of higher education should upgrade 
their admission requirements - 

" Improve le ader ship and manage - 
merit in the schools " (p. 40). 
The Task. Force views the school 
priricipal as the school ' s leader 
arid the iristructibrial program 
inariager as well arid suggests that 
"the priricipal _ [be put] _ squarely 
iri charge of educatibrial qiaality 
iri each schbbl" (p. 40) . As it 
has with teachers^ therepbrt 
recbmiherids better pay for priri-- 
cipals; higher staridards for 
recruit irig^ educatirigarid mon- 
itoring priricipal performance; 
arid exparided arid improved use 
bf effective mariagemerit tech- 
niques. 

" Serve better thbse students 
whb are now uriserved or un- 
derserved " (p^ 40) . The re- 
pbrt recommends that each 
state and local schbbl system 
make special effbrts "to in- 
crease participatibn by women 
and miribrity students in 
cburses such as mathematics 
arid science" {p. 40) and that 
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academically gifted students be 
identified early and provided with 
appropriate curricultam. The Task 
Force members urge that parents be 
involved in efforts to reduce ab- 
senteeism. Special efforts 
should be made to educate handi- 
capped children^ including them 
in plans for education for jobs 
and economic growth. Recognizing 
that underserved students are 
generally concentrated in schools 
with limited resources ^ the report 
urges a more equitable distribu-- 
tion of educational resources. 



The Commission's Task Force is optimistic about 



the nation's ability to improve education. While view 

ing the educational deficiencies as both serious and 

alarming, the report sees them as amenable to positive 

action. The national assets are adequate to the task 

and the resources are available. 

Over the past generation in 
America^ we have mounted a massive 
social and educational effort to 
deliver on that commitment [to 
"life^ liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness" for all of bur people]. 
We have broadened access to educa-- 
tibn and improved the educational 
performance of large numbers of bur 
citizens who fbr many years were 
put at a disadvantage by poverty^ 
m-nbrity status _br bbth._ The 
civil-rights reforms and sbcial 
legislation bf the sixties*^- 
nbtably the Elementary and Secbhd- 
ary Educatibh Act--sighalled a 
far-reaching cbminitmeht by bur 
natibn tb put old wrbhgs right and 
tb educate thbse who bhcewere 
barred frbm access tb quality 
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education, . . . Our twin goa ls ^ 
which we must pttrsue simultaneously 
and with equal zeal y must be ever 
broader access to education for 
ail st^udents — and access to quality 
as well (p. 44) • 

The report concludes with an appendix which lists 
the skills and competencies needed for productive em- 
ployment. These include competencies in reading^ writ- 
ing^ speaking and listening^ mathematics ^ science ^ rea- 
soning ^ economics y and computer literacy. 

The Task Force on Education for Economic Growth 
closes with a Jeffersonian quote: "The cheapest defense 
of nations is a good education" (p. 51). Its task, 
and consequently its thrust ^ was to argue the importance 
of education for economic growth. The report stresses 
that particular theme. The report urges that governors 
make education one of the highest priorities and take 
leadership in developing a plan for excellence in educa- 
tion, it thus urges educational reform be underta" ^n 
with strong political leadership. The framework of 
an action plan is present in the sense that the elements 
to be dealt with are set forth. However ^ the details 
of a viable action plan are left to the states and local 
school districts: to improve teachers and the teaching 
profession y to improve educational leadership and man- 
agement, to upgrade standards and expectations f to set 
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higher aSmissibh standards to colleges^ to raohitbr the 
quality of education ^ ^nd so on. The Task Force promises 
to promote efforts to move its plan ahead by establish- 
ing a clearinghouse of information and ideas which states 
and local school districts can use to develop their 
own plans. 
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VIII- The National Science Board Cditiinission on 
Precoitege Education in Matfaeinatics r 
Science and Technology * 



Educating Americans for the 21st Century r the report 
6£ the National Science Board edinmissibh on Precollege 
Education in Mathematics r Science and Technology r is 
subtitled "A plan of action for improving mathematics r 
science and technology for all American elementary and 
secondary students so that their achievement is the best 
in the world by 1995." The Cbminissibh consisted of 20 
individuals from a variety of schools ^ colleges and 
universities r industry r arid other scientific arid 
educatibrial groups. The report is accompariied by a 
secbrid vblume that cbritairis source documents reporting 
activities spbrisbred by the Commission, including 
cdrifererices arid surveys. 



National Science Board Cbmmissibh oh Precbllege 
Education in Mathematics r Science and Techriblbgy. 
Educating Americans for the 21st Century : A Report to 

the American People and the National Science Board , 

Washingtonr D.C: BiS. Gbverriiheht Printing Officer 1983- 
124 pp. ED 233 913. _' - 

National Science Board Cbmmissibh bri Precbllege 

Education in Mathematics r Science and Techriblbgy^ 
Educating Americans for the 21st Century ; Source 
Materials . Washingtbri, D.C.: U.S. Gbverriiherit Priritirig 
Office. ED 233 912. 
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In its letter of transmittal^ the ebinihission 
states that it "does hot simply decry the present 
inadequate state of many of the Nation's schools. 
Rather^ we spall out a detailed plan of action for 
all sectors of society to address the very serious 
problems facing America's elementary and secondary 
educational systems in mathematics r science and 
technology" (p. iv). Wiiie focusing on mathema- 
tics^ sciehcer and technology^ the Commission 
believes its recormhehdatiohs apply equally well to 
other areas such as literature^ foreign languages, 
history^ aft, and so forth. 

In its opening sentences addressed to parents , 

decision makers r and all other ftmericahsr the 

Commissibh asserts: 

_ The Nation that dfamaticaiiy 

and boldly led the world into the 

age of teehhblbgy is failing to pro- 
vide its own children with the 

intellectual tbbls needed for the 
21st century. 

We continue to lead because 
bur best students are still un- 
surpassed. We continue to lead 

because bur universities, industries^ 



* 

Qubted material comes from the major report. 
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resources and affluence attract the 
finest talent from throughout the 
world. But this is a pfecaribus 
advantage. The world is changing 
fast . Technological ]khdw--hbw_is 
spreading throughout the .world-- 
along with the knowledge that such 
skills and sophistication are the 
basic capital of tbmbrrow's society 
(p. v). 

The nation's schools must return to the basics, 
the Conunission states, but to the "basics" of the 
21st century which are more than reading^ writing^ 
and arithmetic. The basics include "cbmmuhication 
and higher problem-sdlving skills, and scientific 
and technological liter acy--the thinking tools that 
allow us to understand the techhblbgical world around 
us." Moreover, these basic skills are necessary for 
all students, not gust the talented and the fbrtuhate 
Describing its plan as "difficult and demanding," 
the Commission argues that "by 1995, the Natibh must 
provide, for all its youth, a level of mathematics^ 
science and technology education that is the finest 
in the world, without sacrificing the Aittericah 
birthright of personal choice, equity and opportun- 
ity" (p. v). 

The Commission notes that too many young 
ftmer leans are leaving school without an adequate 
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grounding in mathematics^ science^ and technology 
and are simply hot equipped "to work ih^ contribute 
to, profit from and enjoy bur increasingly technolo- 
gical society" Cp. !)• The problems faced in 
elementary and secondary education are well-dbcumented^ 
the report notes r and threaten the future. Its 
basic objective which underlies its recommendations ^ 
the Cbmihissibh states as follows: 

The irnprbvemeht and support bf 
elementary and secbhdary school 
systems thrbughbut America sb that^ 
by the year 1995 ^ they will prbvide 
all the natibh^s youth with a level 
bf education in mathematics, science 

and technbibgy^ as measured by 

achievement scores and participation 
levels (as well as other non-sub- 
jective criteria), that is not only 

the highest quality attained anywhere 
in the world but also reflects the 
particular and peculiar needs of otir 
nrtibn (p. 5) . 

The date December 31^ 1995, was selected as the 
target for achieving the recommendations because it 
represented bhe cbmplete educatibhal cycle fbr a 
geheratibh bf children and was a specific target^ 
unlike the hbtibh bf with "all deliberate speed" 
which was prbpbuhded by the Supreme Cburt in cbhhac- 
tibh with desegregatibh in 1954. The Cbininissibh 
recbrmnehds a series bf majbr strategic actions aimed 
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at "building a new national commitment which will ini^ 
tiate major changes in American education and provide 
a system to measure the results** Cp« 5). 

To build this new hatibhal commitmisht^ the Com- 
ihissibh sees four hatlbhal efforts required: (1) one 
by national political leaders (the President, Congress 
and other federal agencies) as well as state and local 
officials; (2) a prestigious presidentially-appointed 
National Educational Council , Governors • Councils, 
and cdminuhity partnerships between schools and other 
groups; (3) ah improved national assessment mechanism 
to mbhitor progress and provide local communities with 
data fbr program development activities in mathematics 
isciehce^ and techhblbgy; and (4) a strengthened com- 
mitmeht tb ensuring quality education for all students 
by all governmental levels. The recommendations are 
aimed at raising the quality bf educatibn for all 
students; "In shbrt, the educatibhal system must pro- 
vide oppbrtuhlty and high standards bf excellence fbr 
all students-- wherever they live^ whatever their race, 
gender, br ecbhbmic cbhditibh^ whatever their immigra- 
txbh status br whatever language is spbkeh at home by 
their parents, and whatever their career gbals" {p. 
12)* The ebmmlssibh asserts itri^ <:bnvictibn that 
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quality and equality are not mutually exclusive 
concepts or goals. 

The achievements of Japanese schools are examined 
because Japan is a major international competitor # 
shares many of the saitie educational goals with 
fttherica^ and pursues a goal of universal education. 
The Gbmmissibh notes that Japan is doing better than 
the United States in attaining the goal of having 
ail students learn science and mathematics and 
believes the disparities in performance between the 
two countries are due to two factors: time-on-task 
and mbtivatibh. Japan puts a much higher priority 
bh mathematics and science education from the 
earliest years? has higher expectations for all 
students in mathematics and science who spend an 
average bf 25 percent of their school time on 
mathematics and science (a Japanese high school 
student spends three times as much time on mathe- 
matics and science as does his American counterpart 
who has elected four years of science); sees its 
teachers and outside tutors as highly important in 
society; and has established more than 200 science 
teaching centers. 
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The Commission found that a number of American 
schools already are meeting the challenge of academic 



excellence and doing many of the things the report 
recommends. The characteristics common to "^successf ui*' 



programs (some of which are discussed in the report 

and others in an appendix) both in the United States 

and abroad r include the following: 

agreed upon, clearly defined edu- 
cational goals; dynamic and 
knowledgeable leadership; committed, 
motivated, knowledgeable and 
resourceful principals and teachers; 
administrative flexibility; oppor- 
tunities for, arid willingness of, 
teachers to Interact and exchange 
ideas; a specific student commitment; 
programs and instructional techni- 
ques which motivate the students; 
sufficient time-on-task; demanding 
standards of participation and 
achievement ; a coherent course of 
s tudy in mathematics and science , 
with early "hands-on" experience; 

early exposure to good teaching in 

elementary school; adequate resources; 
innovative use of available I'acil- 
ities; and extensive homework 
(pp. 21-22). 

Three significant lessons gleaned from the 
successful programs form the basis of the Commission's 
recommendations: (1) quality teaching is critical — 
"If mathematics, science and technology are to be 
successfully learned, it is clear that the teachers 



must be of high talent, high motivation, and must 
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be allowed to function in a setting in which effective 
teaching is possible" (p. 22); (2) early and inten- 
sive exposure to the concepts and procasses of science 
and mathematics is critical to later achievement; and 
(3) "more time must be devoted to the teaching of 



mathematics, science and technology, and ways must 

Be found to use tifte more efficiently and effectively** 

(p. 23). 

The Conunission was xnipressed by the strategy 
of creating a "rragnet" or "model" school and found 
that the most effective of its exemplary school 
examples usually; 



have better academic achievement r 
better attendance, and usually 
fewer behavior probi ems ; provide 
quality education for average as 

well as above average students^ 

have strong leadership and support 

from the superintendent and 

school board; can have strong 
links to other community resources 
such as universities r businesses^ 
hospitals r and theaters; are, 
wherever possible, racially and 
ethnically integrated and usually 
reflect the larger population 
they serve • . . . ; succeed 
equally well in "good" and "bad" 
neighborhoods , as long as they 
provide a quality learning en- 
vironment; can be created, 
organized^ and managed well 
within the administrative 
capabilities of all but perhaps 
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extremely small scHbbl districts 
(p. 24). 

The iribst pressing problem the schools face in 
laathematics^ science ^ and technology education ^ in 
the Cbrrtmissibn's view^ is that of attracting and 
retaining qualified teachers. The shortage of 
teachers in the areas of science ^ mathematics r and 
techhblbgy is critical and has resulted in filling 
the gap with unqualified and poorly trained teachers. 
Another serious dimension is the fact that experi- 
enced teachers have not upgraded their skills and 
knowledge in the fields of mathematics and science^ 
both rapidly evolving fields. 

Substantial efforts must be made at three 
levels to upgrade the quality of teachers and 
teaching: 'Mi) the skills and understanding of many 
current teachafs must be upgraded; (2) the training 
bf ihcbmihg teachers must be improved j and (3) in 
the interim^ persons who are cjuaiified to teach 
mathematics^ science and techhblbgy must be found 
frbm 'hbh-traditibhal ■ sources" (p. 29) . These 
hbh-traditibhal sburces include science and 
mathematics majors without education credits who 
wbuxd be "given the opportunity to .acquire a know- 
ledge bf classroom management and educational 
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psychology • • • through intensive training programs 
or by placing them under the direct supervision of a 
more experienced teacher*' {ppi 32-33 )i 

To attract and retain high quality mathematics 
teachers r school systems "should explore means to 
adjurt compensation" (p. 34) of teachers in fields 
where shortages exist. Excellence in teaching should 
be rewarded by increased pay and a career ladder 
which keeps good teachers in the classroom. Ihdustryir 
the military/ and other governmental agencies shoxald 
provide sununer or part-time ^ year-round employment 
for mathematics and science teachers. The classroom 
conditions of teaching must be improved so that 
teachers can "devote the time they have with their 
students to teaching the subject" {pi 35). The 
Commission recommends that every state establish 
at least one training and resource center to provide 
a variety of supporting services and instructional 
resources for teachers of mathematics > science, and 
technology i School districts should adopt rigorous 
discipatihe policies and enlist parent stappbrt for 
maintaining discipline. Effective orgahizatioh of 
the teaching staff and principal leadership affesct 
the working conditions of teachers. The Cbmmissibh 
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recdminends that "teachers^ principals and superin- 
tendents need to be supportive of each other and 
accountable for activities in the classroom" (p. 36) 

To improve classroom conditions f the Commission 
believes that student involvements interest ^ and 
achievement must be increased. Too many students ^ 
the Cdmmissidn believes ^ "do not focus on academics, 
do hot apply themselves to difficult subjects and, 
for the most part, have lost respect for a quality 
education and ah understanding of the importance of 
the time spent in the classroom" (p. 36). The 
Commission suggests that normed achievement measures 
should be used intelligently and ef f ectively that 
classrboni time be filled with purposeful, substan- 
tive content, that specific homework assignments 
be made regularly and be evaluated by the teachers, 
that a clear attendance policy with r^anctions be 
developed and implemented, and that there be no 
social promotions. 

Beyond improving the teaching of mathematics^ 
science, and technology, "efforts must be made to 
improve what and how students learn about those 
subjects" (p. 39). Time spent on those subjects 
must be increased, and eaacatiohal objectives^ 
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curriculum, and instruction must be redesigned • 
Convinced that time-on-task is a crucial element in 
raising achievement^ the Cbnunissibh recbminehds that 
the amount of time spent on these subjects be 
increased in the elementary school and that the 
requirements for graduation from high school and 
admission to college be increased. The Commission 
recommends that a pihiihal daily allbeatioh of 60 
mihiites tbr mathematics and 30 minutes for science 
be required in grades K-6 and a full year of mathe-- 
itlatics and of science and techhblbgy be required in 
bbth grades 7 and 8, At the high schoql levels the 
Cbnunissibh recbmmehds that by September ^ 1985 # ail 
high schbbl students be required to take at least 
three >ears of mathematics^ including one year of 
algebra ^ and at least three years of science and 
technblbgy, including a semester of cbitiputer science. 
The report urges that every schbbl "shbuld prbvide 
opportunities for their students tb develbp their 
mathematical and scientific skills tb the limits bf 
their abilities and shbuld Offer apprbpriate sequences 
bf courses for students at various levels bf 
ability" (p. 40) • College and universities should 
phase in higher mathematics and science entrance 
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requirements to include four years of inatheinatics 
(including a second year of algebra as well as a 
course in probability and statistics} and four years 
of science (including physics ^ chemistry ^ and a 
semester of computer science). Better guidance 
procedures should be developed to counsel students 
in academic and career development requiring science 
and mathematics i Schools and ebiranuhity colleges 
should cooperatively provide opportunities for 
students whose mathematics and science preparation 
prevents their going on in higher education. 

The Gommission repeatedly asserts its belief 
that courses badly heed revision and updating ^ 
teachers need to be better trained and must have 
better courseware ^ and hew technologies miis*: be 
better employed. While eschewing a hatibhal 
curriculum in science^ mathematics ^ and technology ^ 
the Commission does propose a set of educational 
objectives which it believes can serve as a guide 
to state and local officials in developing local 
curricula. Objectives for mathematics education 
and for science and techhblbgy education that are 
focused on students being "able to use both the 
knowledge and prbdtaets of science , mathematics 
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and technology in their thinking^ their lives arid 
their work" are proposed tp. 45). 

The report reebtnniehds that the National Science 
Foundation should again take the leadership in 
curriculum development* The foundation should ^ the 
eonunission Deiievesr "set up a process to evaluate 
existing curricula^ identify good curricular dis- 
seminate information r act as a clearinghouse and 
promote the development of guidelines for hew 
curricula as necessary" tp. 46). Various profes- 
sional societies in mathematics ^ science^ engineering^ 
and related technologies ishbuld be involved in cur- 
riculum deveiopmehtr review^ and revision. The 
Comihission seeks subject matter specialists^ 
classroom teachers r professional societies r 
academic researchers^ and others involved in a 
joint effort. The report urges that in the devel- 
opment of revised curricula ^ "educators should 
strive to ihcbrpbrate the latest information on 
the teaching and learning prbcess" and that the 
federal gbverhmeht fund research oh these processes 
at both basic and applied levels: "This research 
should further the recent prbgram in the cognitive 
sciences r and particular research projects should 
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investigate the integration of educational techno- 
logies into the processes of teaching and learning" 
(p. 48). 

- - • 

The report observes that "modern information 
technologies offer a tremehdoas potential for 
improving education and could revolutionize the 
education process" (p. Si). Possibilities of 
learning about ^ learning through, and learning 
with computers are expibred. Again, the Commission 
recotrtmends that the National Science PdUhdatibh 
should establish a Council for Technology Applica- 
tion to draft policies that promote the use of 
educational technologies. It recommends that 
states establish regional teacher education and 
computer centers for demonstration of and training 
in Various hew techhoiogies . 

The report notes that the quality of formal 
educatibn in the classroom is greatly affected by 
the unintentional and unconscious learning outside 
the schdbl--what is called informal or experiential 
learning, it recdmmehds that formal education be 
supplemented by a wide range of activities in hbh- 
schobl settings: "Youth organizations, museums, 
broadcasters and other agfehts of informal education 
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should cbbpeirate with school districts and each other 
to provide a rich ehvirbhmeht for early and continued 
learning and motivation outside the schools" Ip. 59) i 

The ebimhissibh estiinates the cbst bf its recoimnend- 
atibhs tb be abbut $1^51 billion dbllars in the first 
year bf their ihstitutibh with federal expenditures 
at the rate of $956 million per year for the first three 
years, $680 million per year for the next two years, 
and $331 million per year thereafter. The Commission 
recognizes problems in simply requesting additional 
federal expenditxires in light of the enormous annual 
deficits but does recommend federal funding for specific 
programs which are set forth in an appendix. The Com- 
mission recommends the immediate establishment of a 
federal Council on Educational Financing which would 
determine which levels of government should provide 
funds needed to implement the recommendations and 
suggest ways of protecting state and local agencies 
from "anti-competitive tax disadvantages" (p. 66) since 
they assume a share of the responsibility for implement- 
ing the recommendations. 

The appendix reports list the programs and activ- 
ities reviewed by the commission; suggest course topics 
and criteria for their selection in mathematics, science. 
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and techhblbgy; spell but the costs of recornmended federal 
initiatives; and describe "imaginative ways to enhance 
teacher cbmpensatlbn" (p. 115) . 

The 25i-page volxaine of soiirce materials contains 
a ntunber of very useful doctiments which served the Com- 
mission in its deliberations. They include papers^ 
conference reports^ survey findings, and related mater^ 
iais. The first four papers deal with the teaching 
and learning of mathematics , science, arid technology 
in grades k-12, examining issues of appropriate cbriteht 
and process and suggesting changes. The promise bf 
emerging new technologies is discussed iri papers related 
to subject matter learriirig arid iri a separate paper which 
focuses on the uses of techriblbgy as a tbbl iri educa- 
tion rather than learning about techriblbgy itself. The 
Federation of Behavioral, Psychblbgical arid Cbgriitive 
Sciences reports on "Research bn Cbgriitibri arid Behavibr 
Relevant to Education iri Mathematics^ Scierice arid Techrib- 
iogy/" dealing with findings of recerit research arid 
with research needs and bppbrturiities. The Educatibri 
Commission of the States' 50-state survey of initiatives 
in _ science, mathematics, arid computer educatibri is stammar*- 
ized. Other papers deal with magriet schbbls^ with efforts 
to facilitate iricreased access arid achievement bf females 
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arid itiihbrities in mathematics and science education, 
and with business' role in pre-collegiate education. 

The National Science Board Cominission' s mandate 
was to propose a plan of action for improving mathe-t 
maties^ science and technology education for all American 
elementary and secondary students so that their achieve-^ 
meht is the best in the world by 1995. Its report is 
such a detailed plan and includes steps for implementa- 
tion, a timetable, and a first-effort at estimating 
its costs. in focusing clearly on mathematics^ science, 
and technology education, the Gbihihissioh has deliberate- 
ly avoided discussion of, related issues such as the 
need for upgrading such other basic skills as reading 
and writing in order that all students will be able 
to succeed in the hew improved science and mathematics 
curricula. Or, will the emphases oh upgrading the re- 
quirements and increasing the time spent oh mathematics^ 
science, and technology, diminish attehtibh to the arts^ 
humanities, and social sciences? The Cbmihissibh urges 
that other commissions take up currieular and instruc- 
tional problems in other areas ^ hbpihg that the glaring 
deficiencies in such subject areas as English^ sbcial 
studies, and foreign language will be studied with the 
same sense of urgency as it had e .aihihed mathematics. 
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science^ and techhblbgy. These and other issues wiii 
have to be considered at federal^ state, and iocai 
levels. The report has focused on its terms of ref- 
erence and proposed a set of reasoned "sweeping changes" 
fbir the areas of mathematics ^ science^ and technology. 
The experience of the post-Sputnik efforts embodied 
in the National Defense Education Act of 1958 can serve 
as a useful background for cautions to be exercised 
and actions to be stressed in improving education in 
these areas. The report contains recommendations for^ 
action to be taken at the federal; state # and local 
levels and its estimate for the federal initiatives^ 
$1.51 biilionr is seen as a modest amount compared 
to the $9 billion spent by the federal government on 
elementary and secondary educatipn during 1982-83. 
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IX. A Study of High Schools * 

A Study of High Schools is a project sponsored 
fointly by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the Cbirahissibh on Educational Issues 
of the National Association of independent Schools. 
The project is chaired by Theodore R. Sizer. Three 
publications are planned for 1984^ the first of which 
is called Horace ' s Compromise . 

Sizer views adolescence, of all the stages of 
life^ as "the most volatile — full of promise^ energy^ 
and, because of newly achieved freedom and potency^ 
substantial peril. . . . What happens in these years 
profoundly affects what follows" (p. 1). it may well 
be, Sizer believes, that "the critical attention today 
paid to high schools is richly deserved." He and his 
colleagues spent five years inguif ing into adolescent 
education, focusing on students, teachers, and the 
subjects they study as a "triangle" which must be taken 
into aecbuht if schools are to be improved. Sizer 
and his edileagues chose to examine the schooling of 

:*Sizer^ Theodore R. Jter^ce's Compromise ; The 
Dii ermna a£ jJie America n High School. Bos tori: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1984. 
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adbleseehts^ recbghizihg that there are other worlds 
from which adolescents come and to which th^y go. 

There are ntmierous educational jurisc. ictions in 
the ebtihtry, but despite this decentralization, sizer 
was "struck by how si milar the structure and the articu- 
lated purpose of American high schools are" (p. 5) . 
Regardless of size, location, affluence, or poverty, 
"the framework of grades, schedules, calendar, courses 
of study, even rituals, is astonishingly uniform and 
has been so for at least forty years" (p. 6) . The 
single variable of student social class differentiated 
schools; a school that served poor students differed 
in character, if not structure, from one which served 
affluent ones. "Tell me about the incomes pf your 
students* families," Sizer writes, "and I'll describe 
to you your school" (p. 6) . 

Although Sizer and his colleagues visited "dozens 
cf schools," they concentrated their studies on 15 
schools — 11 public and 4 private. Sizer himself visited 
some 80 schools in 15 states and Australia. His report 
aims at conununicatlng "the essential 'feel' of schools" 
by presenting a series of word pictures derived from 
the visits (p. 7) . 
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The prologue describes Horace Smith > a veteran 
English teacher in a suburban high school^ from his 
rising at 5:45 A.M. through his long day. Smith is 
a good teacher^ has high standards^ believes in coach- 
ing, relates well to students but has to compromise 
in order to meet the demands of the system. As Sizer 
puts it: "Most jobs in the real world have a gap be- 
tween what would be nice and what is possible. One 
adjusts. The tragedy for many high school teachers 
is that the gap is a chasm ^ not crossed by reasonable 
cihd judicious adjustments" (p. 20) . 

Five adolescents are described in terms of diver- 
sity^ cbmihbhality^ docility^ and incentives. Sizer 
observes that "good teachers take note of these uneasy 
generalities^ and theh^ freeing themselves as much 
as possible from the trap of stereotyping^ deal with 
each student as ah individual" (p. 39). Lamentably ^ 
Sizer, notes 



the fttiericah high school student, 
as student , is ail too often docile, 
compliant, and without initiative. 
Some who have initiative use it to 
undertake as little engagement as 
possible with school. They await 
their education and take in such 
of it that interests them. Such 
students like to be entertained. 
. . . There are too few rewards 
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for being inquisitive; there rare-^ 
ly is extra credit for the ingen- 
ious proof. The constructive 
skeptic can he unsettling to all 
too many teachers, who may find 
him cheeky and disruptive . .Quest- 
ing can be costly (pp. 54-55) . 

PopulariEatiOil of higher education may have 
lowered the importance of college admissions as ah 
incentive for high school youth: "If one could 
merely attend school arid still get a place in college, 
why work very hard?" (p. 62). Sizer recoimnends that 
high school diplomas be awarded whenever the student 
attained ari agreed-upori level of mastery at the cbmple 
tion of the studerit's study arid riot after four years 
of atteridarice. This would use the diploma as an 
incentive to improvirig studerit's learning > emphasizing 
the erids—exhibited mastery--ribt the serving of time. 
Moreover, it would "uridermirie the tyranny of age- 
gradirig," elimiriate the cburitirig of Carnegie units 
"Where equally useful but very different enterprises- 
physical educatibri arid physics^ for €ixample--are equa- 
ted, usually ori ari ' hburs-aht(^:hded' basis" (p, 63). 
Sizer urges high schbbls to personalize their work 
with studerits as a means bf building self-esteem: 

Persbnalizatioh absbiuteiy 
implies bptibhs for students, 
different ways and setting for 
differing individuals. While 
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total personalization is practic- 
ally impossible^ much is clearly 
attainable within the kinds of 
constraints usually found in many 
high schools. The biggest hurdle 
will be adult attitudes^ particu- 
larly those which confuse stan- 
cJardization with standards. . . . 
Set them a clear goal^ give them 
some sensible guidance . . • and 
put the burden of learning on 
them (p. 67). 

Sizer devotes seven chapters to "The Program^" 

beginning with a description or characterization of 



what high school is^ essentially a cbhveyer-belt ^ 
systematized process of "taking subjects." Sizer be- 
lieves that the process is unrelated "to the rhetori- 
cal purposes of education" but is "tolerated by most 
people, perhaps because they do net really either 
believe in those ill-defined goals dr^ in their heart 
of hearts, believe that schools can or should even 
try to achieve them" (p. 83) . Both students and their 
parents are happy about the taking subjects rituals. 
What is high school all about? Sizer believes that: 
"The adolescents are supervised^ safely and construc- 
tively most of the time, during the morning and after- 
hddh hdurs, and they are off the labor market. That 
is what high schddl is all about" tp. 83) . 

Schools have two purposes: education of the 
intellect and an education in character^ Sizer believes 
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and must reconcile their philosophy with their practice. 

An issue that must be faced early in reconciling thfe 

two is the question of compulsion.* Sizer's view is 

quite clear: 

Compulsory attendance in an educa- 
tional institution should cease when 
a young citizen demonstrates mastery 
of the minima y and most young citi- 
zens should master those minima be- 
fore high school. As a result^ 
schooling for most adolescents would, 
be voluntary. Few would be compelled 
to attend high school , though a* 
prudent state jyduld vigorously en- 
courage it. High school would be 
an opportunity^ hot ah obligation 
(p. 88). 

As for curriculum, Sizer argues that "less is 
more." Ee believes "that the qualities of mind that 
should be the goal of high school heed time to grow 
and that they develop best when engaging a few^ impor- 
tant ideas, deeply" {p. 89). Moreover^ learning how 
to use information "requires a form of personal coach- 
ing of each student by a teacher that is neither pos- 
sible in many schools today nor recognized as ah 
important process" (p. 89) . 

Citing Adler's Paideia Proposal distinction of 
three spheres of learning— development of intellectual 
skills, acquisition of knowledge > and enlargement of 
understanding of ideas and values--Sizer observes 
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that skills are best taught by a process he calls 
coaching. 

With respect to vocational education, Sizer recog- 
nizes tSat there are those who propose removing all 
training for specific jobs. In his view^ "The focus 
of schools shbuia be bri general intellectual powers-- 
which arir after aii^ an important aspect of vbcatibhal 
preparation^ for more than entry-level skills. It 
is nonetheless important to state that training in 
school for specific jobs may be the most efficient 
means of connecting the lives of some students to the 
more abstract employment of a mature mind" ^p. 115) . 

with respect to acquiring uhderstahdihg^ "the 
development of powers of discrimihatibh and judgment" 
is best nurtured through questibriihg in a small seminar 
format. Sizer believes that schools should help stu- 
dents "become decent people" and he defines decency 
as denoting "satisfaction of a widely under stbbd and 
accepted standard" (p. 121). He pbihts out: "Clearly, 
iichools are expected by most Americans to stand fbr 
certain values and to inculcate these in their students^ 
Most of these values have religious roots^ if nbt strict 
theological identification today. Educators who pre- 
tend that these are ptireiy secular values are whistling 
in the dark" (p. 129) i 
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Sizer would organize his schodl Into four areas 
or large departments: (1) Inquiry and Expression^ 
12) Mathematics and Science^ (3) Literature and the 
Arts^ and (4) Philosophy and History. He proposes 
so few subjectr in order to reduce the splintered view 
of knowledge which usually confronts high school students 
to enhance coaching which cuts across academic special- 
izaticris^ arid to "reduce both the scheduling problems 
arid the frerietic quality of the school day" (p. 134). 
Electives would be accommodated within each of the 
four areas "rather than through a smorgasbord of un- 
related courses" {p. 134). Such a program, if properly 
taught^ would not be deadly and academic nor removed 
from student's lives, Sizer would eliminate physical 
education arid vocational education ^ the latter because 
he believes that "the best vocational education will 
be one in general education in the use of one's mind" 
and that a me.jbrity of -oday's high school students 
are or warit to be in the labor market — "working per 
se cari be good for adblescehts" {p. 135) . Sizer docs 
not believe that a large nimber of students will drop 
out if vbcatibrial education and athletics are not 
eva.ilable iri the schbbl's program. ■ 
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Sizer does not believe that foreign languages 
shbuid be required ^ partly because many si:udehts have 
not mastered their own language and partly because 
if there is rid immediate need for a second language^ 
time spent studying it is largely wasted. He sees 
the issue of ethndcentrism as more important than 
second language study r one which must be addressed 

through history courses. Sizer would ideally like 

\ ___ "_ 

ail youngsters to be bilingual but sees it as a special 

problem for hbh-Eriglish speaking students. He would 
immerse such students into intensive English study 
with hbhlihguistic studies continuing in their mother 
tongues for as brief a period as is absbiuteiy necess- 
ary. 

As for tracking^ Sizer believes ''there wbuld be 
nbhe and there Wduld be a great deal" (p. 136). All 
students would be enrolled in each of his four subject 
areas all of the time. There would be hone of the 
current tracks but^ since each student would be prb-^ 
gressihg in the subject area at his or her own pace ^ 
multiple tracks would be created^ "ones that are flexi- 
ble and that put no child in any dead end." 

Sizer urges that "schools retreat from th*? bbjae- 
tive of ■comprehensiveness* and concentrate on classrobm 
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teaching" lp\ 137J ^ Ha would have well-paid faculty 
teach ho more than 80 students at no increase in current 
per-pupil expenditure. Sizer believes that by improving 
faculty-student ratios the nxinber of counselors could 
be reduced with many of the functions placed directly 
under the principal. 

Computers^ well used, could significantly extend 
teachers' coaching efforts while helping students learn. 
With respect to the new technologies, Sizer believes 
that "it is up to us to select the data to be put into 
them, and we must choose with care the uses we put 
them to" (p. 138) . 

Sizer sees his final exhibitions as the basis 
for awarding diplomas, as giving teachers control over 
standards. In addition, he would use a variety of 
external examinations to provide a better reading of 
the quality of work students are doing. 

sizer believes that students^ in a sense, run 
schools: 

Their apparent acquiescence to what 
their eiders want them to do is al- 
ways provisional. Their ability to 
undermine even the illusions of 
certain adult authority and of an 
expectation of deference was admir- 
ably if benignly displayed by stu- 
dents. ... ft less benign challenge 
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can be made by students in any 
classroom when ^ for whatever rea- 
son r they collectively^ quietly^ 
but assiuredly decide to say no* 
The fact that most go along with 
the system masks the nascent power 
that students hold. Pew adults 
outside the teaching profession 
understand this (p. 140). 

k successful class, Sizer observes, "is one in 
which students and teacher agree on what they are about 
arid dri the rules of their academic game" (p. 154) . 
Explaining ends and means arid gaining agreement about 
theiu is^ Sizer observes^ itself educational and abso- 
lutely necessary: "Failing to get agreement, arid ^ 
agreement oh ends and means that forward serious in- 
tellectual activity, however painful, results in ari 
empty school" (p. 160). 

Discussing the cdriditidris df a good schddl, Sizer 
emphasizes that the eriviirdnmerit is terribly impor- 
tant. In his vieWj, "a gddd schddl should be a place 
df lihanxidus expect?-J;idn" and is a stable drie. Good 
schddls meet "a cdmmitmerit to prdvide each child with 
ah education in a place that is attractive and free 
cf fear. It is a pity that sditte schdols^ especially 
thdse serving the pddf, fall sd short" {p. 179). 

Urilike sdine dthef fefdirmers, Sizer fdurid "the 
litany df cdnunitmerit arid demdiralizatidri" df teachers 
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paradoxical: "The typical teacher to whom we listened 
is ah idealist who genuinely wants students to sticceed, 
who wishes them well. Most teachers accept unquestion- 
ihgly the American conviction about the worth of school- 
ing i They want schools to prosper and believe they 
can" (pi 181) i Sizer iirges that we build respect for 
teachers in three ways: (1) we give teachers autonomy 
and enable them to exercise professionalism ^ (2) we 
pay teachers what we think they deserve, and (3) we 
bestow on teachers the equivalent of a Nobel Prize, 
a Rhodes Scholarship or a Pulitzer Prize. Sizer would 
give teachers greater decision-making powers over ctirri- 
culvnn, selection of texts, and other teaching mater- 
ials. In his view, "Teaching often lacks a sense of 
ownership, a sense among teachers working together 
that the school is theirs, and that its future and 
their reputation are indistinguishable" (p. 184) • 

The' complex problems of salaries for teachers 
are examined by Sizer who observes that boards of edu- 
cation "lack the political courage to reward any 
exceptionally good work • . . they don't value the 
quality that is the source of [teacher] self-tsteem, " 
effectiveness in helping students learn (p. 186) • Nor 
is he happy with the "patronizing efforts" to recognize 
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good teaching: "Few awards are cbrisequeritial^ in finan- 
cial terms or in the sense that the cbihpetitibh for 
them consisted of widely respected criteria" (p^ 187) i 

LbbRihg at teacher competence and teacher prepara- 
tion^ Sizer urges that teachers be taught to use 
various disciplines in combination. He finds few govern- 
ing authorities attending to the scholarship of their 
teachers^ providing funds for fre£?h study of disci- 
plines, gauging "the depth and breadth of prospective 
or veteran teachers' grasp of subjects" (p. 190). 
Sizer sees teaching as "science, art, and craft." The 
most important aspect of teacher training, he argues, 
is coachin g : "One is helped to be a good teacher much 
as one is helped to be a good writer, by coachim y . 
. . . One teaches and is criticized. The process is 
incessant" (p. 192). 

Sizer urges Americans to restore their trust in 
their tea ers. To do this will require "substantial 
autonomy, the decentrali z in g o£ ^substantial authori ty 
to the pers ^^ close to the students is essenti ai . 
. . . Decisions over how teacher and student time is 
organized, the materials and approaches used, and the 
way staff are deployed must be at the school level, 
or, in large schools, at house (or other subschool) 
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levels" Ip. 195). Teachers^ argues Sizer^ must be 
empowered. Sizer would dismantle the hierarchical 
bureaucracy which administers schools today and have 
them managed scientifically i fts he puts it: "If teach- 
ers are given autonomy and held ultimately accountable 
for the worfc of their s,tudents — itself a gratifying 
compliment—- they will perform to the best of their 
imaginative ability. Equally important, the career 
of teacher will become more attractive than it is now. > 
Talented people seek jobs that entrust them with im- 
portaht things" (p. 213). 

Sizer concludes with five imperatives for better 
schools^ These are: 

1. Give room to teachers and students 
to work and learn in their own, 
appropriate ways. 



2i Insist that students clearly exhi- 
bit their mastery qf their school 
work. 

3. Get the:_ incentives right, for ^stu- 
dents and for teachers. 

4. Focus the students* work on the 
use of their minds. 

5. Keep the structure simple and thus 
flexible (p. 214) . 

Sizer believes that there is "a sizable core of 

fine teachers and administrators in our schools. They 

are often demoralized, but they could, if empowered, 
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lead a renaissance of American high schools; their 
numbers are large enough. But they heed the trust 
of those in politicai power. Unfortunately, they have 
difficulty even getting these people * s attention" (p. 
219). In addition^ he urges that it is "respected 
adolescents" who will, together with teachers, reshape 
the schools and adolescents mxast be taken much more 
seriously (p. 220) • 

In focusing on the teacher-student- subject trian- 
gle, Sizer arguos that the quality of schooling can 
only be improved by improving the quality of these 
basic educational transactions. The proposals attempt 
to suggest the need for restructuring the processes. 
More than most reports do, the Sizer report focuses 
on the relationships and the transactions which go 
on between Bcudehts and teachers and the supporting 
structiares that affect teaching and learning, espec- 
ially the climate. fts he puts it, "the hours per week 
of homework and credits per year of courses aire iin- 
portaht^ but nonetheless secondary to issues of atti- 
tude, to the subjtle, confusing, controversial 
humaneness that infuses every school" (p. 220i. 
Horace ' s Compromise aims at raising standards but very 
differently from many other reports for it is the 
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qiaaiity of relationships that Sizeir focuses on with 
his proposals for restructuring the high schoolsi 
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^* 'The Nee d for Quality * 



The Need for Quality is a prr^ject of the Task 
Force Oil Higher Education and the Schools of the South- 
ern Regional Education Board. The IT-member Task Force 
Was appointed in January^ 1981 ^ "to consider the linkage 
between bur schools and colleges and in particular 
to select those priority issues and problems on which 
states^ schools and colleges must act jointly in order 
to strengthen education at ail levels" (1981, p. iiij . 

Mindful of tremendous strides in education in 
the South made dtaring the past three decades (e.g. ^ 
ah increase in high school graduation from 50 percent 
to 75 percent and a tenfold increase in higher educa^ 
tibh enrol iments) , the Task Force observed that the 
accomplishments should not conceal the very serious 
questions about quality which confront us today. A 
Juhe^ 1981^ report sets forth priorities and recomraeh- 



*Southern Regional Education, Board Task Force 
on Higher Education and the Schools. The Need for 
Q^iit y. Atlanta, GKi Southern Regional Education 
Board, June 1981. ED 2()5 133. 

^ _Southern Regional Education Board Task Force 
on Higher_ Education and the Schools. _ Heetiha the Need 

Q ua l ity : Action 4n 4^ South . June_1983* Atlanta^ 
6A: Southern Regional Education Board. ED 232 534. 
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dations for actions to upgrade the quality of education 
in the 14 states which comprise the Southern Regional 
Educational Board. 

The Task Force observes that: "Current movements 
to test pupils in various grades ^ to test prospective 
teachers^ and to require exit examinations as a cdhdi^ 
tidri for college graduation reflect a growing belief 
that educational quality is uhacceptably low" (1981^ 
p. 1). However^ the report notes that most of these 
steps represent only a quest for minimal competencies ^ 
"a far cry from the quality desired by many parents 
and educators" (1981^ p. 1) • 

Among the deterrents to quality which the report 
cites are a declihihg interest of college students 
in majoring in teacher education ^ leading to critical 
teacher shortages in some areas; declihihg enrol Intents 
at colleges and lahiversities which may result in abah- 
dbhihg or rejecting higher admissions standards; finan- 
cial pressures on schbbls accompanied by a growing 
disillusionment with the quality of education • The 
immediate challenge is one of implementing minimum 
standards across the board and then to "seek to achieve 
diarihg the Eighties substantial imprbveitleht bf academic 
standards above thbse minimum expectations" (1981# p. 2}. 
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The priorities suggested by the Task Force aire 
based oh a number of assximptiohs , including the follow- 
ihg: 

improvements in the teaching pro- 
fession depend not only on tighter _ 
selection and better preparation of 
teachers, but also on public respect 
and financial rewards for teachers* 



Opportunity/ quality and diversity 
are not contradictory goals. Our 
commitnient to maintain and extend 
educational opportunity must re- 
ject acceptance of mediocrity , and 
strongly support additional re- 
sources to insure that educational 
opportunity becomes syhbhymous with 
achievement . • • . 

The commitment to quality for the 
1980s must address the special needs 
of blackstudehts^ many of whom have 
major deficiencies ih academic 
skills. . . . 

The primary objective of the 
schools is to educate bur youth, 
and to the extent that society 
continues to assign superfluous 
tasks to theschbbls, the central 
objectives dfeducatibh will suffer 
(1981, pp. 2-3). 

Three sets of priorities are suggested by the 

Task Force: (1) improving the quality bf teachers 

and other staff, (2) improving curriculum at second-- 

ary and pof<t secondary levels, and (3) cbbrdihating 

the various sectors of education. A total bf 25 
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racbniinehdatibhs are mac3e cbhcerhihg tfiese three prior- 
ity areas. 

• Among the recbmrriendatiohs concerned with improved 
teacher selection is the proposal that selection pro- 
cedures be applied throughout the teacher preparation 
process and not just at the end point, beginning with 
tighter admission standards and ending with performance 
assessment. The Task Force suggests consideration 
bf the feasibility of regional assessment of teacher 
selection technlgues and acceptance of a common test 
to enable interstate migration of well-gualif led 
teachers. 

To strengthen teacher education, the Task Force 
recommends ongoing evaluations of teacher education 
programs jointly by state boards of education and state 
boards of higher education with a top priority put 
on eliminating duplication and consolidating programs. 
ebordination between schools and teacher education 
programs should be required with early and sustained 
classroom exposure provided for all prospective teachers. 
States should modify certification regulatibns, removing 
rigid and unnecessary requirements. The Task Force 
proposes that provisibnal certificates be issued until 
the beginning teacher's performance is evalu^tedi 
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A niimber of recbimtiehdatiohs are offered concerhihg 
•'special persbhriel heeds*" These include an array 
of incentives to attract mathematics and science teachers^ 
including the modification of certification require- 
ments for individuals lacking professional prepara- 
tion; the convening of representatives from appropriate 
groups to develop a model for effective delivery of 
vocational guidance and for staff development activities 
for effective vocational programs; the convening of 
a panel of school administrators, business and industry 
representatives, and teacher educators to consider 
improvements in the development of effective school 
leaders; and analysis of certification rules for skilled 
personnel to staff occupational programs in high demand. 

Recommended are comprehensive continuing education 
plans which would revise state laws arid regulations 
£b that salary increments and recertif icatioh will 
be tied to meaningful graduate education and staff 
development activities. The Task Force also proposes 
that the states increase staff development funding 
for local districts and that colleges and universities 
use salary and prosfnotion procedures which would recog- 
nize and reward faculty service to school districts, 
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To improve the quality of the curriculum^ the 
Task Force recommends that states establish joint 
committees to consider ways of establishing arid rais- 
ing standards for high school curricula arid the general 
education component of higher education arid that they 
strengthen the major field reguifemerits ^ prbhibitirig 
acceptance of peripheral courses for major subject 
requirements. The repeal of legislatively mandated 
coxirses other than the major subjects is also reebnunended. 
Simultaneously^ colleges arid uriiversities are urged 
to raise their admissibris standards. In addition^ 
committees should be appbirited tb examine remedial 
education to detefmirie which are the most effective 
settings arid models to provide fbr high schbbl graduates 
needing such iremediatibri. 

To improve vbcatibrial educatiorir the repbrt prb- 
poses that currerit pfbgrairis be reviewed tb determine 
fundamental objectives for the prbgrams arid tb estab- 
lish priorities which "balarice rieeds fbr basic cbih- 
petency, eiqjioiratbry educatibrial expbsure tb job clusters^ 
arid specific skills trairiirig" (1981^ p. 23). Mbre 
cooperative programs shbuld be develbped with incentives 
provided to iridustries tb participate. dcetapational 
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tr?iining and manpower programs should be reviewed for 
consolidation arid exterisibri. 

Asserting that few of their recommendatidris for 
improvemerit cari occur unless there are coordinated 
efforts by school and higher education officials arid 

state and local officials, the Task Force recoiranends 
jbirit meetings of separate boards to review existing 
programs^ to improve communic" tion, and to examine 
existirig issues. Finally, the report calls for "prior- 
ities as well as for more effective utilizatibri of 
financial resources that support state educatibnal 
systems" (1981, p. 27). In some areas, substaritial 
savirigs can be effected through improved prbductivity 
but a general improvement of teacher salaries will 
require greater expenditures. 

In Meet i ng tJie Ne^d for Quality ; Ac^:ibri in the 
Sbtjth, the Task Force reviews develbpmeritj; in the two- 
year period since its first report with some 25 recom- 
mehdatibns was presented in June, 1981. The report 
notes that a number of states did move decisively on 
a number of the recommendations for imprbvirig academic 
standards at all levels even thdiigh there were serious 
budgetary constraints. The report iridic tes that "ma.ior 
progress" has been made in the fbllbwirig areas: 
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— raising high school academic stan- 
dards and graduation regtiiremehts 

"-raising college admissions stan- 
dards 

— tightening teacher selectibh stan- 
dards 

— cooperating toward mutual objectives 
— higher education and the schools 
(1983, p. 4) . 

However, air.ong the priorities in which some progress 

had been made but not major progress were the following: 

--improving the quality of teachers 
beyond mihimum standards 
rewards for excellence 
teacher education prdgrams 
teacher certificatibh 
reciprocity agreements 
cbhtihuihg education of teachers 

--selecting principals who are leaders 

^^strehgthehihg mathematics and sci- 
ence in the schools 
the curricultaih 
the teacher shortage 

— preparing youth for work 

vocational education in the 
high schools 

vbcatibhal guidance (1983^ 
p. 4). 

The Task Force sets fbrth sbine 20 reebminendatibns 



related to bbth areas in which major progress has been 
madei arid thbse which require further action. With 
respect tb raising high school academic standards, 
for example r it tirges state and iccai school boards 
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to continue their efforts to implement higher standards 
in the cxxrricultHn for all secondary school students 
and urges those states which, have hot already adopted 
more rigorous requirements to do so how. Recdghizihg 
that progress on raising college admissions standards 
has bee i made , the Task Force suggests that serious 
barriers to improving standards be studied and ihcliades 
inflexible enrollment-driven funding formulas in this 
category. 

With respect to teacher selection, the Task Force 
recdminends that the Southern Regional Education Board 
"should continue to foster and monitor changes in ad- 
missions standards for teacher education programs and 
results on teacher certification tests, with special 
cbhcerh for assuring an adequate supply of black 
teachers" (1983, p. 12). 

To improve the quality of teachers, the report 
recbitrnehds that financial incentives be established 
to reward Jut standing teachers, as well as to facili- 
tate the recruitment and retention of talented and 
motivated persons for the profession. It is also 
recbinmehded that loan-scholarship programs be set up 
CO attract academically superior students to teaching 
and that special t^ttention be paid to recruiting minority 
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students. The Task Force again urges that college 
presidents provide leadership in improving teacher 
education programs and that colleges reexamine their 
general education cbiirses^ particularly those taken 
by education majors # to e-isure a strong fbuhaatibh 
for professional preparation^ The recommendation re- 
garding creating incentives for faculty members to 
involve themselves in improving school programs is 
restated^ The report urges states to reduce the 
variety of subjects for which teacher certificates 
are issued. The Task Force is still concerned with 
a common teacher certification test as a basis for 
facilitating interstate movement of teachers. To im- 
prove continuing education for teachers, the report 
recommends that admissions requirements for graduate 
programs in education be equal to those for other 
graduate programs and that graduate courses taken by 
teachers for recertif ication be made more relevant 
to their teaching assignments. 

Two recommendations deal with the school princi- 
pals, urging that the assessment of behaviors which 
characterize effective principals be included in the 
selection process and that an on-the-job internship 
be made a requirement of all administrative training 
programs. 
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Thcl primary focus of the Task Force with respect 
to the curriculum is oh mathematics ^ science^ and com- 
puters. The report recbmmehds that states examine 
the content of mathematics and science courses which 
hve been added to high school graduation requirements 
to ensure their serving the needs of botl? ccllege- 
bouhd and non-college bound youth. Viewing the func- 
tions of computers in schools a;5 giving all students 
some exposure to this new technology and helping teach- 
ers through computer-assisted instruction^ the Task 
Force suggests that states develop guidelines for com- 
puter usage in schools and provide assistance in 
implementing these guidelines. The Task Force recog- 
nizes that a variety of strategies and incentives are 
going to be needed to attract ^ retain, and retrain 
teachers in the fields of mathematics and science and 
it cautions states to monitor the assigning of not- 
qualified teachers as a remedy. It recommends that 
teacher-preparing institutions examine their general 
education components and that they strengthen the 
mathematics and science requirements for elementary 
and middle school teachers^ In addition, the report 
proposes that state departments modify their certifi- 
cation requirements to facilitate placement of personnel 
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from colleges arid private industries to aid mathematics 
and science teaching in schools. 

With respect to vocational education^ the Task 
Force proposes that states reappraise vocational educa- 
tion programs^ including "evaluation of the objectives 
of vocational eviucatibh in the high :i;ch66is^ of dupli- 
cated bccupatibha) bi ferihgs by various sectorss of 
educatibh^ and of the market relevancy and quality 
standards bf available programs" (1983^ p. 27). 

The Bbard's Task Force is heartened by the new 
spirit bf ebbperatibh which it found among the schools ^ 
higher education institutions^ state departments^ and 
industry. ebmmunicatibn lines have been established 
which did not exist two years ago. However ^ continued 
'^dialogue and expanded areas of cooperation are needed 
still. 

The financial constraints which were pointed out 
twb years earlier are even more severe in 1983. Never- 
theless^ "realistic recommendations to raise educa- 
tional standards must take into account limited resoxirces. 
The implies the crucial necessity of making choices 
ambhg numerous wbrthy expenditures" (1983^ p. 30). 
In some instances ^ the report notes / more funds are 
heeded but^ in others ^ savings may occur: "If current 
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financial restraints lead to judicibu . reduction of 
programs and to deliberate choices between effective 
and less effective programs^ all of education will 
benefit and the public may become more willing to pro- 
vide further support" (1983, p. 36) i 

The Task Force on Higher Education and the Schools 
has tried in its two reports to establish priorities 
for action by states^ local school districts, colleges 
eind universities^ and other nonschool group3. its 
priority areas deal with upgrading the quality of teach- 
ers, improving the curricuiiam, and coordinating efforts 
among various s-setbrs. Its focus is on greater coopera- 
tion and cbllaboratioh amongst the various sectors. 
Its recbmnicndatibhs are basically mainstream proposals 
which urge states tb takes the leadership in raising 
standards fbr high school graduation, for college 
admissions^ and fbr teacher education and certification. 
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This project originated in a request by a member 
of the National Council of Educational Research for a 
report on "What Makes a Good School?" Schools r of 
course,, differ and there are both good and had schools. 
kt the heart of the study was the question as to why 
schools differ and how different kinds of ethos Or- 
el imates are created. 

The study began at a time of renewed interest in 
"effective schools" ('defined as those with higher 
cognitive outcomes than would be predicted On the ba- 
sis of known input variables such as the social and 
oconomic background of |)Upils in the school ^p, 5). 
Although there is a growing body of literature on ef- 
fective schools and there are a number of critical re- 
views of that literature^ effective schools seem to be 
"characterized by strong instructional loalership, 
high expectations for pupil s^ shared values among the 
teachers and staffs itiOfe time spent bh academic in- 
struction^ clarity about goals and a safe and secure 
atmosphere" (pp. 5-6). In Gerald Grant's view^ 

*Geraid Grant. Educatdon ^ Charact er and Amer ican 

Schools: Are Ef fective Schools Good Enough ? Syracuse, 

NY: Syracuse University, 1982. Mimeographed. 
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effective schools research: tends to ignore the complex 
ities of life in schools as well as "the interrelation 
ship of variables and independent sources of actions" 
by assuming a simplistic change model. This study 
focused oh the dynamics of creation of the school's 
particular ethos or climate: "We wanted to Jchow what 
was the nature of the struggle^ the complex of factors 
one had to take into account in order to understand 
how different goals or states were achieved'' (p. 6). 

Grant says that another shortcoming in the effec- 
schools research is revealed by asking the 
question, "Effective for what?" Almost all of the re- 
search answers the question in terms of raising scores 
on standardized tests of verbal and mathematical abil- 
ity; no attention is paid to the dual responsibility 
for intellectual and moral virtue. 

This study is basrd on bbse-vatibhs and inter- 
views in five schools which were selected from 33 pub- 
lic and private schools in nbrtheasterh United States 
that the staff "felt exhibited a strong ethos or were 
schools where the adult leaclership was consciously 
trying to effect a change in the climate*^ 'p. 9). im- 
plications for policy regarding the creation of a 
given climate of ethos are suggested. 
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Grant views the school's ethos as consisting of 

three layers or set of influences: 

1 ) the adui t teachers and staff 
who stand in the center and exer- 
cise responsibility on a daily 
basis^ 2) the social and economid 
character of the student body^ 
including those raotivationSf at- 
titudes arid dispositions they 
bring to school from the homer 
and 3) the constraints imposed 
by external policy makers at all 
levels— the courts ^ locals state 
and federal government and other 
agencies that affect the exercise 
of authority by the adults in the 
school and partially condition 
the nature of interaction between 
teachers and students (p. 11). 

The policy implications Grant suggests are organ 

ized under those three headings: 

1. "You make a good school by 
creating a place where every- 
one is learning" (p. 11 j • 

2. "A good school must have a core 
of able pupils around which to 
form a positive ethos" (p. 12). 

3. "The central problem we as a 
society confront with respect _ 
to education is the problem of 
how we reconstitute the neces- 
sary intellectual and itioral 
authority without which schc>ols 
cannot function while preserv- 
ing the gains we achieved in 
fashioning a more equitable, 
and just educational systen" 
(p. 13). 



Grant argues that the way in which authority is 
instituted arid the way it is exercised establish the 
iritellectual arid moral character of a school. tn his 
view educatibri in urban public schools has become "in- 
creasirigly instrumental^ techhicist^ adversarial and 
officially value neutral all as a consequence "of 
good iriteritibris gbhe awry and an overweening faith in 
what public schbbls alone can -do to solve the ills that 
plague us" (p, 25). It is the public schools which have 

"shouldered ah enormous share of the burden of creating 
a more equal society" (p. 25) and^ as a result of new 
laws and regulations which accumulated iri the 1960s arid 
197ds^ have had the freedom of adult actibri iri the 
schools radically altered^ bid cbimnuriities and ways of 
acting uprooted and altered. At the same time^ expec- 
tations have increased arid "a new s^hse of erititlemeht 
experienced by many previbusly diserif rarichised groups" 
has contributed to chariged cbritext withiri the school as 
well as a change iri the relatibris between school offi- 
cials arid paferits. Sbciety demanded that schbbls per- 
form more arid mbre custbdial functions while the 
discipliriary powers bf adults were being reined in^ 
Studerits were ho ibhger regarded as children but as 
having "new equal." ties vis-a-vis adults" (p, 26). 
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in Grant's vi*=»Wr the **spread of children's rights 
literature through the secondary schools has been one 
of the great untold curriculum stories of the last 



decade" and has contributed to a "collapse of adult 
authority as representing a standard for children" 
(pp. 30-^31). Moreover , private schools are not con-^ 
strained in the same way as public schools. While 
some parents are fleeing public schools, others are 
seeking the ethos or tradition which private schools 
represent^ a tradition that includes a way of talking 
about character and agreement about which virtues are 
important. 

Grant is disturbed that the modern high school is 

threatening 

to become a cbritainef for ado- 
leseehts who receive tiie_ minis- 
tratibhs of a greatly enlarged 
core of specialists in: a setting 
in which presumed equals argue 
about their rights ahdihdividaals 
pursue their moral preferences in 
whatever direction they please as 
long as they do hot break the law. 
The only test the larger society 
applies to such collectivity is a 
test of effielehey: i.e^^ is the 
school effective in producing in- 
creases in cognitive fuhctibhihg 
as measured by standardized 
tests? (pp. 35-36). 

Schools, he inaintains, are increasingly operating 

as if they :yer^ simply factories for learning from 
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which the only value is that of increased cognitive 
output. A crisis in authority has resulted in part be- 
cause of a belief that schools albher through greater 
cognitive output as measured by standardized tests r caii 
solve various problems which plague society* The social 
reform strategies of the 1969s and 1970s assumed that 
schools were capable of carrying a major share 6£ the 
burden creating a more equal society^ reversing the 
cycle of poverty r the facially segregated patterns of 
societyr the isolation of the handicapped^ and the 
problems of the non-English speaking* Society con- 
stantly has means-ends conflicts on goals of equity 
and tha means for attaining it. 

Under these circumstances r schools have become 
containers, "universal receptors . . . [which] must 
not only contain all youngs but must teach them many 
subjects while creating a good community" (p. 47). 
Some observers of schools comment that "the common 
school has always been a container for diversified and 
rambunctious" children and youth. As Green sees it: 
"Both the enormous expansion of secondary education 
and the desegregation of schools in the last decade 
can be seen as successes that have created new prob- 
lems. We should be able to take satisfaction in our 
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successes without glossing' over the new difficulties" 
(p. 51). 

Racial desegregation. Grant believes, was one of 



the critical tasks assigned to the schools as a solver 
of society's problems. While school desegregation wai^. 



morally right. Grant thinks that "we sometimes failed 

to recognize the stress and tension that accompanied 

that experiment" (p. 52). Grant argues that 

there was usually no moral language 
to address the true nature of the 
evil of racial injustice we were at- 
tempting to overcome; the schools 
were not given the support they 
heeded to effect a social revolution 
but were told to solve the problem 
with what they got? children living, 
out the tensions had_ho' forum to talk 
about their pains. The final irony 
was that we judged the worth of a 
moral experiment almost solely in 
cbghitive terms, that is? what ef- 
fect it had on raising or lowering 
the scores on standardized tests. 
And the desegregation experiment 
was only one of several ref brmatibhs 
of the public conscience that we 
wanted to achieve through the 
schools (p. 57). 

Grant sees a rise of specialists arid a growth of 



a techhicist spirit having occurred and cbhtihuihg. 
At the classrbbm levels increased numbers of psycholo- 
gists^ social workers^ reading specialists^ and 
specialized aides have been added. At the bureacratic 
levels hew curriculum specialists and technocratic 
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managers have been added. In both cases, there has 
been a significant effect on the way schooling is con- 
ducted » The technicist spirit began a century ago in 
the movement for more scientific management of the 
schools^ It continued in the drive for more rational 
management techniques for educat .Jn, together with new 
machines and hew technology. Rigid and precise speci- 
fications to which teacher? must conform have been de- 
veloped. Grant asserts that "teachers are troubled by 
this lack of autonomy^ combined with hew measures of 
accountability and hew levels of expectations" Cp. 74). 
Grant is concerned that "efforts to create a techno- 
logically fail-safe system may explode in our face" 
(p. 75). 

The teaching profession is currently undergoing 
the same kind of transition which occurred when the 
family doctor was absorbed into the highly technical 
medical complex^ ah event which Grant believes did hot 
necessarily result in better medical care despite the 
new tf^chnolpgies and hew cures. What has happened. 
Grant argues, is that "the teacher's authority has 
been squeezed from above by the technocrats of admin- 
istrative and curricuiar control at the same time as 
she must adjust to the rapidly expanding class of 
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specialists and para-professionals within the school" 
Ipi 81} i This rise in hew specialists creates a variety 
of problems^ ihciudthg that of working out new patterns 
of coordination. ' 

The development, of new law^ Grant notes ^ has had 
a profound impact not only on the relations between 
children and parents but between children and the par- 
ent surrogates in school, in order to examine the ex- 
traordinary changes which have occurred^ three inter- 
related questions must be understddd: To what extent 
do we regard equality between adults and children as 
desirable? To what degree raay the state intervene be- 
tween parent and child for the presumed uehefit and 
protection of the child? What is the actual legal 
status of the child vis--a-vis parents and other adults? 
A whole series of judicial decisions have> Grant points 
out, "put many school officials oh the defehaive and 
established a whole new set of procedural guarantees 
that changed the climate in many schools" (pp. 92-93) c 
in the past few years, a genuine conflict of rights 
and responsibilities has developed in school and 
society. 

Grant argues that children do have rights but 
they are hot equal to adults since "their claims to 
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equal rights are mbderated. by rnateriai oapehaehce arid 
by limited capacities and a paucity of experience" 
(p. ild). As schooling took up more of the student's 
life fiuring this century^ youth became a time of prep- 
arst.bh for adulthood. Now "adolescents demand adult 
rigrits or are treated as full adults without bearing 
adult responsibilities" (p. 111). G^ant beixsves that 
the way to resolve bur present confusion is "to make 
a more care?»' cis-:ihction between the rights of all 
persons, including adolescents, and those rights 
granted to aauits as a function of their capacity to 
exercise concoraant responsibilities" (pp. 112-13). 

Probably the most disturbing indication of the 
educational crisis.. Grant believes, has been the with- 
drawal of taieht from teac'^»ing: "If even the Mediocre 
college graduates continue to sneer at teaching and if 
teachers cohtihue to abandon the classroom at current 
rates, all talk of educational improvement or reform 
will be meaningless" (p. 113). Grant datails the 
teacher's predicament of today with data that present 
a bleak and disheartehinc picture. The decline in the 
teacher's a-athbrity is perhaps the prime concern. To 
show how teacher authority has diminished. Grant ex- 
plains how it is derived and argues "chat the teacher's . 
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authority is both individual and social^ that is^ it 

is both "personally earned and socially earned" (p- 118) i 

Among the personal factors affecting teacher author- 
ity is the teacher's own knowledge and competence in 
the subject he or she is to teach: "The teacher must 
sustain a student in an engagement with a subject that 
has its own laws and mysteries that are independent of 
the student's impulses or subjective will" (p. 120). 
Further r teachers strengthen or undercut their author- 
ity by the way thoy reveal their moral qualities or 
lack of them in daily routines The personal qualities 
and character as we? 1 as knowledge and competence in 
subject iHc^tter ^re pers^^nal aspects of teacher author- 
ity, But^ teach.H^r authority is also conferred socially 
snd is derived from the general social esteem granted 
the role. v?hiie teaching has never been at the top in 
comparison with a number of other professions, there 
has been a continuing decline in recent decades in per- 
ceived status both by teachers and the publi. Grant 
observes: "Certainly, the 1:eacher's loss esteeni in 
ftmevica cannot be rvholly or even largely blamed on the 
romantic writers or neo-Marxist critics of Ihe recent 
past, but it can be said that a great libel was coiH- 
mitted" (p. 125). Although u majoi source dt social 
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authority stems from the teacher as a moral agent r many 
teachers are convinced that neither parents nor the law 
at present support this authority. In addltlbhr the 
teacher's social authority Is derived In part frcih the 
general status of adults In that society ahdr for a 
variety of reasons r age Is no longer a conveyor of 
authority. Grant argues "that under the best condi- 
tions^ the teacher's role is precarious. Teachers must 



establish control ^ motivate and insure that even their 

involuntary clients actually learn" (pp. 130-131). With 

weakened social authority^ establishment of authority 

rests increasingly oh the individual teacher. More 

and more teachers either leave the profession or wish 

they could leave. 

Grant concludes: 

A school or society that relies 
primarily on individual sources 
of authority will produce a gen- 
eration of "buxhed out" and with- 
drawn teachers • ah the other 
hahdr if we depend too heavily oh 
the glue of socie^iil or ihstitu- 
tidhal authority^ ^hools may be- 
coiuc too rigid or authoritarian, 
ft bDiance is needadj^ and the de- 
fect in one source produces a 

strain in the other, in the current 
situation^ there is a further 
complexity ... namely, the 
withdrawal of talent from teach- 
ing (p. 135). 
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College graduates with teaching certificates ^ 
Grant asserts^ have absorbed onty half of what they 
must know to teach; the rest is acquired on the job. 
ft school with a good ethos or s^ocial base of authority 
attracts good teachers and plays a significant role in 
helping young teachers learn their craft. 

and ftmerica n Schools is an 



examination of the nature of authority and the factors 
that affect the school's climate or ethos. Unlike most 
other current reports, it focuses on unders>:anding the 

dynamics of school ethos as a basis of school improve- 

_ 

ment. Essentially, it examines th^ nature of author- 
ity and the factors which have eroded the teacher's 
authority and argues that "we need to radically de- 
flate the incentives for bureaucratic careers arid to 
r-nhance the rewards for the vocation pf teaching aiid 
the exercise of responsible li^ader^hif^ Within schools" 
(p. 14). in the analysis and the suggested policy iia- 
plications. Grant responds to the question-- "What 
Makes a Good School?"— in terms broader than cognitive 
growth on ritai uardized tests; a good school attends to 
both intellectual and itidral virtue and represents some 
notion of character to its students^ Schools are^^- 
-i^titutidns, Grant points but^ "that educate the 
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emotions, indelibly affecting both heart and ihceliect" 
(p. 9). His aim was to renew the diaJbgue on the issue 
and this he does. 
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XII. An Education of Value* 



An Education of Value is a project initiated By 

the late Stephen K. Bailey to exaihihe the historical 

and contemporary values which underlie public educa- ' 

tibh> especially the dual comrnitinent to equality and 

excellence. EboJcihg at the educatibnrsl. scene in thy 

1980s^ Bailey ?as troubled by what seemed to be a loss 

bf faith in schooling. He organized the project in 

brder tb raise the level of discussion about the 

schbblsi The repbrt^ Marvin Lazerson et aX. point out 

is abbut excellence and equality^ two goals which are 

nbt ihcbmpatible. The authors are troubled about the 

cbhditibn of public education. In their view. 

Far too many people leave school 
without [Ppssession] of t?ie complex 
skills sufficient for effective 
coping in an interdependent tech- 
nological society and world. Far 
too few school practice? lead stu- 
dents and teachers tc yelue learn- 
ing^ and far too little value is 
placed on learning by those outside 
of schools. But it is t>reciiely 
the^se conditions \hn^^ lead usi to 
pa^ forward what we believe axe 
sensible thoughts on how to give 
ii£sw meaning to our educational 



♦Marvin Lazersbn^ Judith Block McEaughiin^ Bruce 



Value. Cambridge^ MA: jaarvard University Graduate 
School of Education^ 1983. Minjebgrap7.>ed. 
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enterprise-— an enterprise that 
ought to foster enlightened demo- 
cratic coimiiuni ties and the freedom 
and growth of individuals (p. iii). 

Recurring priorities and recurring tensions are 
examined in terms of the evolution of expectations held 
for public schools^ how some have persisted and others 
changed over the years. Americans , Larerndn et al. 
observer "have always expected so much from our public 
schools" and these expectations have been part of the 
reason for the commitment to public education (pp iii). 
However, the expectations have themselves been a con- 
tinuing source of considerable tension and conflict. 

The conditions of learning and teaching at the 
turn of the century are examined and the changes in 
the organization of schooling and the assumptions 
about how much schooling Was necessary described.^ 
Mass attendance^ Lazersbh notes, brought into schools 
children and youth who had riot previously been en- 
rolled and isept them there. Consequently, "tha rush 
to make efficient what had become a bureaucratized^ 
expensive, arid mass iristitutibn forced to the surface 
questions that were previously muted: What were the 
differerices among children? Kow could they be mea- 
sured? How could l^trrhihg be enhanced? What kinds of 
curriculum arid teaching were suitable tor what kinds 
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of learners? (p. 1*7)* 

With expanded expectations came commitments to in^ 
crv)5ise the amount of schooling but^ at the same time^ 
expa.ided exg>e :taticns > tsi^iUfied the conflict over 
the schools: ''Cdhcr^dictory expt stations became less 
easily ignored, consistent commitments difficult to 
maintain. Establishing priorities about the purposes 
of schooling, what should be learned and ho^ it should 
be tavjcnt became central to educational debate" (p* 
J. 28). 

The report observes that "nowhere have the aspi- 
rations for and the tensions beb^eeh excallehce and 
equality been more apparent thari in debates about cur- 
riculum" (p. 2.1). The curriculuh reform efforts of 
the 1950s and 1950s-^"the most intense period of cur- 
riculum fefbr!^ in American eaucatlohal history" (p. 
21) --are reviewed with the Man: ft Course of Study 
(MPCOS) (Cambridge, MA: Educritibhal De^relopment Cen- 
ter) program given special attention as a case study. 
Lazersbn believes that despite the enthusiasm for the 
curriculum revolution of the 195Bs and l§66s, neither 
curriculum nor teaching were transformed. Despite 
the euphoric promise with which their efforts were 
launched, the reformers were unable to achieve the 
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transformations they had ^^hvisibhed Ip. The 
question remains: "Why have traditional forms of 
teaching persisted despite past efforts at refbra?" 
(p. 2,31)* Three issues cut across the reform efforts: 
••competing claims over what ought to be learned/ the 
relationship of the reforn^ to the 'culture of the 
school,' and the shifting priorities of the education- 
al system" (p. 2.32). Lazerison notes thc^t the re- 
formers were, at b/sst» ambivalent about classroom 
teau'hers, more often viewing them as part of the prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, the c-'airriculum retormsrs were de- 
p:*'.de* ^ Oil the same classroom teachers to implement 
f-.^'jir new programs. 

in the mid-198bsr once again there is an intense 
debate about **xcellence in e^iucation wit^ a tendency 
toward treating "equality as a natural enemy of ex- 
cellence" (p. 3*ij . Lazerson observes that many 
Americans view the drivf* for equality ^of educational 

opportunity in the 196bs and 197bs ai^ having contrib- 

/' 

uted to lower acadeiriic standards, ^iewing the "liber- 
alization of the curriculum to serve a plurality of 
interests -as a permissiveness that was inteilectually 
barreri and that converted learning into play and doing 
bne^s own thing" (p» 3.1). Many Americans blame 
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efforts to create a more fair and more egalitarian 
school system as eroding a commitment to high stand- 
ards of academic excellence andr in the view of sbme^ 
. it has been this push for equality of opportunity that 
has led to the current "crisis" in education. 

Lazerson and his colleagues argue that both equal- 
ity and excellence are absolutely essential to public 
schooling in a democratic society and that the "current 
opposition of equality and excellence is a statement 
of our narrow conception of each and of the political 
polarization that has come to dominate the educational 
landscape^' (pp. 3.3--3.4). Lazerson trace the shift in 
education from the nineteenth century con. -n with pre- 
paring youth for moral and political equality to a con- 
cern for economic equality which brought educational 
excellence and equality into conflict at a cost to 
both. The report views the tracking system found in 
most schools as the most apparent manifestation of 
this conflict: "Nowhere is equality in schooling 
more undermined than in the tracking of students" 
(p. 3.13). The report argues that: "the shame of 
American education is that hot all students are ex- 
pected to develop skills of reason^ communication ^ 
literacy^ and the hr commitment and 
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participation necessary for citizenship in a democracy" 
(p. 3.15). Lazerson and his colleagues ere not opposed 
to all forms of grouping but believe that the usual 
stereotypic tracks — academic, vocational, cbiranercial 
and general--constitute a "charade." They believe that 
most tracking practices do not enhance learning. 
Rather, as currently practiced, most tracking is "a 
confession of pedagogic failure." The issue is hot one 
of whether to group/track students but rather how to 
group them so that all students can learn more* 

Because public education has as its basic chaige 
the development of democratic citizens^ schools must 
take democratic values seriously and develop the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes that constitute ef^ 
fective citizenship. To nurture democratic citizen- 
ship, "the educational system-~thrbugh its pedagogy^ 
curriculum^ and brgahizatibhal forms-- [must] whet the 
appetite for citizenship and enhance the capacities 
and skills bf participatibh by all of its students*- 
(p. 3.23). The report argues: "To accomplish these 
ehds^ educators must struggle simultaneously with 
equality and excellence and resist the tendency to 
pit one against the others The piarsuit of educational 
excellence may be the most direct path to the 
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achievement of equality. Equality is the essential 
condition of democratic citizenship. Excellence is 
the necessary conditidh for making that citizenship 
meaningful" (p. 3.23). 

^azerson suggests that a defihitibh of excellence 
in learning should go far beyond the current position 
that schools should first teach basic skills and then 
teach the more cr ive^ complex^ and sophisticated 
skills. Literacy^ for instance^ should be thought of 
"as involving the broadest capacities to initiate and 
engage in learning" not simply reading^ writing and 
computing. Defihitibhs of literacy which are rooted 
only in minimal skills levels will not ii :ely teach 
basic skills effectively nor will they motivate stu- 
dents to cbhtihue learning. "Literacy^ then^ involves 
going beyond what is 'basic* or 'minimum.* .... 
It means cultivating attitudes tov^rd learning such 
that students will want, to read intelligently^ or 
solve scientific and mathematical problems ^ or seek 
to participate • s and understand music and art. Lit- 
eracy^ in its deepest sense, involves setting students 
oh a path of life-iong learning" (p. 4.8). 

The cultivation of imaginative expression and 

critical thinking is essential to nurturiri^ ah ' J 

i 
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"expansive and facilitative rather than deterministic 
and limiting" concept of literacy. Further, Laz.erson 
asserts that "by integrating scientific and aesthetic 
understanding^ we can begin to understand more clearly 
how to think about learning" (p. 4.17), 

Lazersbh argues that educational ehvlrbhihehts 
must be restructured in order to increase " edu cau ive 
power y the school's ability to challenge^ motivate^ 
instruct and develop students' and teachers' abilities 
capacities and attitudes ^ its power to excite and hold 
students' and ^-^achers' attehribn" (pi 4il9;. Eeai:n- 
ihg ehvirbhri*^ which include teachers who are 
passionately v^bmht^tted tb teaching n^^st be created. 

liazersbh and his. colleagues see » innovation 
hbldihg as much promise for the alms of excellence 
and equality as micrccbmputersi ecmputer-assistrjd 
ihstructibh can help students "think r/bout. thinking 
and to act bh their thoughts" (pi 5, 3); ban provide 
bppbrtuhities to acquire particular skills; ct:<i test 
students on thsir learnings; can improve student 
capacities for critical and imaginative thinking; and 
can provide stimulation and mbdel-^uiiding opportuni- 
ties. However, Lazerson points, out, the&e are only 
potentials and the realization of these possibilities^ 
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deperids bh how basic curricular and instrtictibhal 
questions are answered; 

The report is concerned about problems of equal- 
ity of access to computers and to cbinputer-assisted 
instruction, pointing tp the grbwihg gap between the 
haves and the have-nots due tb inadequate funding: 
"Decisions about the use of cbmruters in the curricu- 
1am become predicated on financial, rahter than educa- 
tional, considerat j jns. Denying sehbbl children ac- 
cess to computers on the grbuhds of pbverty undermines 
at the start the cbmnuter's potential to enhance learn- 
ing tcx all" (p. 5.5). Ah additional <-6hcerh or com- 
puter usage is the tendency for the cbmputer culture 
to become a male culture with prbgrammihg courses eii~ 
roiling boys while word-prbce? sing courses enroll 
girls, still anbther cbhcern is the 'tendency for ac- 
cess to computers becbmihg a reward for gifted stu- 
dents while slbwer students have access to computers 
for remedial instructibh bhlyi The issue of access 
must be cbnfrbhted hbw or else "the promise of compu- 
ters to enhance learning will be undermined. The pb- 
tential sblutibh Lecbmes a new problem" (p. 5.7;. 

Cbmpu^^.ers miy be used either as "teaching ma- 
cnines" through which children are simply put "through 
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;their pac^s^ to provide exercises of an appropriate 
level of difficulty^ to provide feedback and to dis- 
pense information" or they may be used as "learning 
machines" where the interactive capabilities of ompu- 
ters are used to stimulate student thinfeihg (p. 5.8) i 
Thus^ the matter of software development bec76ines a cru- 
cial problem in the schools' use of compute^rs, Lazer- 
sbh and his colleagues do not believe educators are 
'vMhg the computer-related issues seriously enough. 
In addltibhr they are convinced that "computers will 
only become learning machines in the schools if teach- 
ers are themselves comfortable and proficient in their 
use and involved in introducing computers into schools^ 
deciding th^^ix appropriate app: ' cations^ and monitor- 
ihg the cjuality of the software used'* (pp. 5.11-12J. 
The debate over tfip very purposes of schooling can be 
sharpened by the issues raised by computers in educa- 
tion. 

The prcfcioms and the promise cf teaching are ^ 
examined by ^azerson and his colleagues, in a v| /lety 
3f raftings; they founds "a large numbez ^p-'^Ceachers 
are feeling the effects of diffipu^ condi- 
txbnsr public hostility.an^ public demands" (p. 6.1). 
The re0>xi. describes teaching as a lonely » fbutlhized, 
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repetitive^ sbmetirnes debilitating process^ with little 
cbllegial sui^port or caring on the part c5 students^ 
parents, or others. Lazcrson observes that: 

Teachers are constraimid by 
the fundamental ambiguities of 
their craft. They are unc-ertaih 
that they can make all of th5=^ir 
students learn. They are uhc€sr- 
tain whether they possess the 
skills to excite all of their 
students. Many teachers reec;g^ 
nize that teaching is a hit-6f- 
miss affair^ that there ^re ho 
certain scientific methc ^. 
Their disappciintinehts ar<=^ fre- 
quent? theirj?bubts that chey 
hiive done their best are perva- 
sive (p. 6.4) . 

Teaching is a veiy complex prc':;ess recorniticn 
of this complexity and of the fact that teachers .Ttust 
be both caring anl knowledgeable is essential if prac- 
tice is to be improved. Much has been learned f.bout 
the change process and clearly teaching and learning 
will not be enhanced by ' heavy-hah^eol^ cop-down ap- 
proaches to reform" jp. 6.12J. Rc^ther, efforts must, v 
be school-site based aid involve coliaborative islanning 
aursng all those cbncerhea about th^ process of educa- 
tion. Because they h^ve been excluded from the plan- 
ning process for so lohg^ teachers are wary of current 
efforts to involve th^m and often resist the time- 
Cdnsumi ^ commit oh 1 5? heeded for - iabnrative plahhimj. 
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•rhe report tToheludes that the promise of teachin/ can 
only be fulfilled to th^ extent that the variegited 
nature of the learning process is undr^rstbod and ac~ 
cepted and the conditions for enlargin^f this variety 
are created. 

In the post-World War li period^ there have been 
••wild swings in curriculum ifashibhs" (p, 7.3). The 
criticisms of what is viewed as the cafeteria curricu - 
ium have Ird to demands for a core curriculum consist- 
ing of a set of specified courses xo be taken by ail 
students in most states and many school districts. 
Lazerson points o'lt that, at their t^^^t, such "debates 
pose questions aiiout the purpose:, of schooling and 
what ou^jht to constitute a comitibh core of knowledge 
and s^.ills >'or all students in a complex and rapidly 
changing world" (p. 7.4). However, such debates too 
often focus on the wfbhg questions, running the risk 
of setting expecta\.iohs which are minimal: "Most of 
all, however, debated abbut a core eurricuium «^hich 
concentrate on what students are taking ri^ther than 
ho^/ mucJri and hbw well they are learning will fail to 
eiihance either the cbmrnitmeht to learning or iear'^ing 
itself" (p. 7.4). Much mere is need^ ",han si^i\5ly a 
list of rertuire^- courses. 
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Lazersbh describes learning as a conversation: 
••The curriculuin is the ebnteht of that conversation , 
a mixture of facts and values around which teachers 
and students ihUaract.'' When the curriculuin is thought 
of 'simply as something teachers teach and students 
learh^** then this important interactive and conversa- 
tional quality is neglected. The interactive process 
prevents s^^paration of subject matter from the teach- 
ihg act itself:- "Teaching involves more than simply 
knowing 6ne*s subject, although that is a fundamenti.l 

requirement. Hat unless we recogn,! nterc^otive 

. ^ 

quaJ-^ty of the enterprise, we„^wiii nrlerrtahd that 

what teachers teach--the curriculum — is more than just 
presenting students with something called subject mat- 
ter"* fp, 7.7). Excellence in learning, the report ob- 
serves^ ''ipeans gaining knowledge, skills and the de- 
siiTi^ to learn still more" (p. 7.9). 

The role of the school principal is cj itical in 
this process: "if we expect students to i^rirn from 
teachers, we must expect and set cond ^nv for teach- 
ers to also be learners* (p. 7.12). This requires a 
bold and committed leadership to design schools as 
7;laCte3 of lerirning. The principal must constantly ap- 
praise the^ e v^ent to which teachers are enhancing 
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student leaning ^ hb^ ie-trning opportunities for teach- 
ers can be providea^ and how the lear^iing culture of 
ithe school can be nurtured. Beyond leadership of edu- 
cational professionals r if education is to be imprbvedr 
there must be a strong coaliticn of a variety of ihter- 
BFc groups^ all of which believe that "strong public 
schools [are] essential to the health of ftmericah 
democracy" (p. 7.1^). A recommitment to public educa- 
tion is needed. 

Laifr vspn and his col leagues are convinced that 
schools will not be radically altered by any single 
reform or group of reforms: "Despite the prophesizing 
of dooLi and the dreair/j of iiistaht SGlutidhs ai53 ready 
panaceas, the schools are neither going to entirely 
collapse nor be totally tfahsfbrmed" (pp. v-vij. For 
one thing r school :s are net all the same ami the varia- 
tions ";i:eah that any gsneralizati-^h about what exists 
or :^hat caght to exist ik. the schools of America must 
necessarily be subjected to reiir<=:niehts and qualifica- 
tions demanded by local speci icltj'" (p. vi)i Never - 
thelessr it is pos.sible to talk about the totality 
American education as "the cultivation of ah in- 
formed and expanded intelligence^ the ehhanr^ement of 
cri^ative expression and critical thinking,, and the 
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development of active arid meahihgful citizehshijjr across 
regibhalr racial and class lines" (pi vi)i 

Iiazersbh is worried that the current debate treats 
schools primarily in utilitarian terms focusing on in- 
creased prosperity and productivity as the consequence 
of improved educational programs. While hoping that 
those ends will Be achieved, Eazersbn belif.ves that the 
primary justification of improved educatir/nal prrgrams 
is "the enhancement of htiman capabilities. To the ex- 
tent that we neglMct these purposes^ to the extent that 
we turn to simplistic panaceas and instant solutions^ 
we invito continuing disappointm<>^^. We devalue teach-^ 
^'**g anc^, l^^-^rning \tj,B\i,, ana we make of our schools 
something less than tiiey sf -^^jld and could be" (pp. vi- 
Viz). 

To improve education' 1 rrogr^ms will require more 
than simply calls for bett:er schools. The report con- 
cludes that we must create environments which cominuni- 
cate the value of learning: 

We need to change and improve the 
^urricuium^ rerrruit^ train and re- 
train better teachers, and rai^e 
expectations and demands placed bh 
students. But unless we have at^ 
TTc^spheres in whi;'h rturteats de\/vabp 
tl;*^ iiiOtfvation to 2e<arri, gain i 
snna^ of growing maturity ana re- 
cspoii/^ibility, and becb n3 rcspectiul 



of each other_and'_ the Ir mentdrs^^ 
the intrmgibles that are the liic. • 
blood of a good school, intanAii * 
basi^d on human relationships---:v^^^^^ 
will, sadly, fail far short of 
what is educationally? pdr^ible. 

ftfl Education -f '^^lue is an exam i ha c ion of the 

end3 and means of ch^: ^diicatibual process and makes 

recomnirndatidhs cdhcerh^og ail & - intents of that 

process-— goals and purposes^ curri>-:i:l urn ahu teaching, 

odmr>uters and techndlcgy~as these relate to the 

creation of leafhirsg ehvirbhniehts. 
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Xill. Wisconsi n Prog ^m for the Renewal and Ira- 
pro vem ent of S econdary Education* 

The Wisconsin Program for the Renewal and Improve-, 
ment of Secondary Education (WRISEJ is aimed at develop- 
ing an 'Mmprovement capability" which will enable a 
school to improve its educative processes, fts its di- 
rector^ Herbert Kl.nusmeier^ puts it: "ft school has de- 
veloped an imprdvem^rit capability when it employs 
strategies and makes bperatibhal facilitative struc- 
tures and processes that enable it to set improvement 
goals each year ania to attain them" (1983^ p. 1). The 
WRISE program is a re£iearch program which studies the 
effects on student achievement and other cutcomes when 
jS school implements specific improvement strategies and 
makes bperatibhal school strtactures and processes which 
facilitate irr.plemehting improvement strategies. 

V 

♦Herbert J. Klausiheier^ Rbhald e. Seriin^ and Mon- 
ica C. Zindler. linprbveiheht of Secondary Education 
through R esearch : Five fcohgitudinal Cas e Studies* 
Madisbh^ WI- HiscbnsTn C>^nter for Education Research, 
1983. ED 231 775. 

Herbert 3. Klausmeier. rjsa biii ty and E ffective - 
ness of a Program fbr thg gf!g^^^ fiQ^ Imprpn/ement of 
L^c o^dary Education £Qgal School j^^td 5n l^ersity 

tcirigs ; ft Summative g y^iuation . " Wa5iscn^ Wl: 
Wis^bhsih eeht.^r fcr Eaueatic.:! Reaev^rcH, iy82. 
ED 225 234. 
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The wniSE program includes four main elements: 
tlj a design for imprbvihg secondary education consist- 
ing 6£ 16 comprehensive objectives together with re- 
lated enabling objectives for the major elements of a 
functioning school; (2) a generic six-step improvement 
process which is adapted to local conditions and used 



by the school's staff to begin or refine a systematic 
improvement program; (3) priri. and non-print materials 
which local staffs use to g^-:^her information about the 
program and which university professors share with stu- 
dents studying schorl irr<|>^ ivement; and (4) a plan for 
dissemination and utilization of the program. 

The Id compveiiensive objectives which "indicate 
desirable directions for the improvement and renewal 
of secondary education" decki with: 

r^ducational programrising for the 

individual stiident 
Ciii rioular arrangements 
Work and ccnununity leairnintl 
Student decision making 
Evaluation 

Administrative arrangements 
Organization for instruction 

and student advising 
Hdme-school-cbnununity relations 
Internal and external support 
Continuing research (1982^ pp. 2-4), 

The cbrobrehensive objective dealing with "Educa- 
tional Prbgrammihg for the individual StuScht," for 
example^ is as follows: 
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fin individual educatibhal program 
of course work and other activities 
is arranged for each student that 
satisfies his or her developmehtai 
rieedl and characteristics and that 
also meets district and state re- 
quirements, ftn individual instruc - 
tional prbgv im arranged for the 
student in e&v7h course and other 
activ^> thai is part of the stu- 
dent* ial educational program 
that tak^s into account the stu- 
dent's aptitudes^ interests^ moti- 
vatibhr learning ^tylesr career 
goals, and other per?:onal and so- 
cial characteristics and that also 
meets district and state require- 
ments (1982, p. 2). 

Each of the comprehensive objectives im/^ a number 
of encibling objectives which provide illu£^u^:ative means 
for achieving the objective. Together, the comprehen- 
sive and enabling objectives provide "the rationale 
for the cooperative improvement-oriented research that 
was conducted with the local schools by indicating pbs-^ 
sible areas of improvement that each school might un- 
dertake" (1982, p. 6). The obje«^^^v^'r h<^lp local 
school staffs identify areas of prbvemeht. 

Ths WEISE generic improvement ipro^^^i^, wbdified 
and adapted to trke into account local cbhdit?cfis, 
consists of si>;: steps: 



— Assess your local schbbl situatibh. 
— Develop yo'^f. schbbl ' s improvement 
plan. 
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-^Carry but ihfbrniatioh-gathering 
activities in your schools. 

— Carry out preparatory activities. 

—•Carry out your start-up improve- 
ment act ivities o 

— Evaluate the imprcv? ment activ- 
ities. (i982r p. c;. 

Schools may use a centraiized improvement strategy 
in which the principal and an imprdver.jent committee di- 
rect the improvement activities by initiating^ irhple- 
mentingr and eventually evaluating an imprbvemeht plan, 
ft decentralized improvement strategy would have the 
principal and the educational imprdverieht committee 
coordinate the staff's ar-tivities in designing^ imple- 
menting and evaluating a plan. A cbmbihed strategy 
involves using a centralized strategy at firsts then 
shif f ' ^ to a decentralized strategy. 

in a report of a summative evaluation of WRISE 
published in 1982^ Klausmeier noted: 



The results . . ^ indicate 
that the usabi^lity and the ef- 
fectiveness bf the six-step im- 
provement process are generally 
regarded as_ high tb very high by 
local school principals. The 
usab_i_lity arid effectiveness b£ 
the WRISE materials are generally 
regarded as high by local school 
staff members. The V^ISE compre- 
hensive and enabling objectives 
are perceived by teachers as in- 
dicating desirable directions 
for the improvement of secondary 
education. The materials were 
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used in the schools mainly during 
regular school hours and the main 
purpose was to gain information 
or to start planning an area of 
improvement (1982^ p. vii). 

ft much more detailed report of longitudinal case 
studies of five schools — two middle schools, one junior 
high school, and two senior high schools—was issued 
in May, 1983 (Klausmeier et al . ^ 1983) • The schools 
varied, not only in level, but in size, setting (ur- 
ban, suburban, and rural )^ and race, ethnicity, and 
social class of the students. The project extended 
over a six-year period beginning with formulation of 
a conceptual design for the improvement and renewal of 
secondary education and cbhtihuihg with planning and 
implementing a program and evaluating its outcomes. 

The WRISE project included both development and 
research activities. The goal of the development as- 
pect was to begin or refine the school *s improvement 
capability, the administrative-organization arrange- 
ments, and change strategies designed to attain par- 
ticular student outcomes. The purpose of the research 
activities was to determine the extent to which the 
school's improvement capability was realized. 

Detailed case studies of the five schools are 
presented to describe the school improvement efforts 
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over the slx'-year period/ begiririirig with a description 
of the staff and students , data gathered and analyzed 
by the staff/ planned and unplanned changes , results 
related to educational achievement and to affective 
butcbmes/ and staff changes, ft four-phase research 
method was used: (1) the formulation and initial 
validation of a conceptual design for improving second- 
ary education; (2) the eblleetioh of educational 
achievement data as a basis for identifying subject 
fields, grade levels, and mental ability guartiles of 
students for whom achievement was lower than desired 
in order to set goals for raising achievement of those 
whose achievement was lower than desired and maintain- 
ing achievement level for those performing satisfac- 
torily; (3) analysis of the data on each student on a 
cross-sectional basis to study achievements of students 
of the same grade in the school and analysis of longi- 
tudinal cohort data; and (4) relating changes in stu- 
dent outcomes to the implementation of improvement 
strategies and to unanticipated events which had oc- 
curred in order to draw causal inferences. 

The results were examined in terms of sex differ- 
ences in achievements Detailed comparisons are made 
with the "effective schools" research. On the basis 
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of the datar Klausmeier and his colleagues concluded 
that "implementation of the goal-setting strategy ap- 
peared to be the determining factor in bringing about 
cbhsistehtly higher student achievement while imple- 
menting the other strategies maintained the same level 
of achievement from year to year" (ig83r p. 263). 
Student attendance and attitudes were positive in all 
five schools but iseemed to improve slightly when goals 
were set to improve theihi The cbhclusibn drawn con- 
eerhing the process was: "Based upon the consistently 
positive results> it is ebhcluded that the design pro- 
vides relevant guidelihess for the renewal and improve- 
ment of secondary education. in this context^ it is 
considered to be validated as both usable and effec- 
tivei Even though the number of schools was small ^ 
the uhifbrmity of the results acrbss those schbbls bf 
greatly different characteristics in different Ibcales 
is nbtewbrthy" C1983^ p. 263). 

Klausmeier believes that his design fbcused oh a 
schbbl building and establishing its own educational 
imprbvemeht capabilityi Schbbl effectivenss research^ 
bn the bther hahd^ identifies characteristics bf ef- 
fective schbbls but prbvides nb guidelines which 
schbbls can emplby tb become effective. The WRISE 
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program^ he asserts^ "specifies organization structures 
and processes by which a school identifies areas of de- 
sired improveinent and then sets goals and plans and 
carries out intprovement activities to attain these 
goals. Thus^ a school that has developed an improve- 
ment capability is able to address any characteristic 
of effective schooling that it itiay select as well as 
other areas of improvement" (1983^ p. 264). 

The organisational structures and school processes 
which facilitate educational improvement^ the WRISE 



program cdricludes^ include the following: 

-^An Educational Impfdvement Comtnittee 
cbhsistihg of the principal, a coun- 
selor^ and repfesentatiye teachers 
is established to take initiative 
for identifying areas of improvement 
each year arid for implementing the 
improvement strategies . 



--The ihstructibrial staff and students 
are drganized into small groups for 
instruction. 

--Educatidhal advising is personalized 
by having teachers serve as educa- 
tidhal advisdrs. 



curriculum is prdvided that is 
structured but that can be adapted 
to take into accduht differing 
educatidhal heeds of students. 

—Student input regarding their dwh 
educational and ihstructidhal pro- 
grams is arranged i 
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--Test results and other evaluation 
ihfbrinatibh are used to improve 
student learning and teaching. 

- -Parent and cbminuhity input re- 
garding curriculum^ instruction^ 
and other matters is arranged. 

— Class schedules are arranged to 
permit groups of teachers with 
mutual interests to have a common 

period during the school day. 

/^f •* 

—inseryice activities are conducted 
systematically and i a variety of 
ways^ but especially during the 
teachers' common planning period. 

— District officials work with the 
school in planning the improvement 
program and district support is 
provided for it (WRISE flyer^ p. 5). 

The WRiSE program, like the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development project on redefining 
general education in the high school, has a process 
orientation, bn the basis of empirical data collected 
from the five schools over a period of years, the pro- 
gram is able to recommend a process for developing 
educational improvement capability, the capability for 
improving secondary education in terms of goals de- 
termined hy individual schools. The data presented 
make a strong case for a goal-^setting strategy for 
improvement. 
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XIV. Redef irx xTig Gen eral Educati on in tha Ameri - 
can High School* 

Redefining General Education in the American High 
School is a project of the Assdciatibh for Stipervision 
and Curriculum Development (ASGD) and is heade^ by its 
Executive Director^ Gordon Gawelti, From more than 100 
applicants^ 17 schools were selected to form a network 
to reexamine the meaning of general education in their 
own settings. After a meeting of the network schools 
at the Wihgspread Conference Center in Juiy^ 1981^ the 
participants returned to their own schools to organize 
their own faculties^ students ^ parents^ and communities 
in studies of what common learnings were needed by to- 
day's high school graduates. Most of the schools be- 
gan with a rather broad definition of general educa- 
tion and then focused on the specific skills and com 
peteheies high school graduates should possess. Net- 
work school teams have met about twice a year since 

*Nancy S. Olson, "General Educatibh. " ASCB 
Curriculum Update ^ November 1982^ pp. 1-5 • (Alexan- 
dria, _VA: ASCD), 

Gordon Cawelti, "Redefining General Education for 
the AmericanHigh School," Educational £eaders hip 
39(1982J: 570-72, " ~~ ~ y^-- 

"Network Schools Define What Students Need to 
Know," ASCD Curriculum Update , October 1983. 
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the initial Wingspread Conference to share the results 
of their studies. At their own schools, the study pro- 
cedures have generally involved arriving at consensus 
on a definition or model of general education and then 
undertaking an invenr/ory of present curricula as re- 



lated to the agreed upon definition. The process has 

varied considerably as each school has devised its own 

procedures. As of October^ 1983 ^ 

A few . . .have had revised grad- 
uatibh requireitients adopted by 
their local board of education and 
have begun program implementation. 
Some are still at the discussion 
stage^ _ . ^ . Most schools have de- 
veloped their own definitions of 
general education often including 
a detailed list of 106 or more 
elements^ and have examined their 
current offerings to assess 
whether these elements are being 
taught Hbwever> they have not 
yet redesigned their course struc-, 
tures or asked local boards of 
education to approve major cur- 
riculum changes (eurriculuin 
Update ^ 1983, p. 1). 

The general process followed by the schools in 

attempting to reform their basic gene.-ai education 

programs has been as follows: 

1 . Establishing j:he Process . The 
first step for project schools 
was making a public commitment 
to rethink their general studies 
curriculum and setting up the 
operational machinery to accom- 
plish it. . . . 
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2; Selecting or De\ Moping a Design . 
The next step taken by network 
schools was to choose a conception 
of general education on which to 
base further work. ^ . . No single 
model . i i was adopted by even a 
njajbrity of the reporting schools. 
iThe models included those of 
Ernest Bbyer, Gordon Gawelti^ 
The Gbllege Board,, and Harry 
Brbudy . ] 

3. pef in ihg Specific I.earnin^s . 

When there was reasonable agree- 
nient about the broad categories 
to be represented in the educa- 
tion of every student, the schools 
took steps to further define spe- 
cific el amen ts composing it^ . . . 
These smaller pieces are referred 
to variously as elements, commoh 
learnings, goals, subgoals, bb- 
Dectives, skills, cornpetehcies^ 
cbhcepts, and outcomes. 

4. Planning eur r i culum . When they 
had identified the particulars 
they thought ail students needed 
tb learn, most schools in the 
ASGD network did not immediately 
begin planning new curriculum but 
instead had teachers, and sbme- 
times students, inventbry the 
extent to which the items were 
included in current courses. . . 

5* Becbmmendihq Changes to Board of 
Education ^ ft necessary step in~ 
the curriculum development process 
IS ah official report to the local 
beard of education recommending 
hew course requirements and bther 
changes^ i . . 

5. Implement ation . Only a few of the 
network schools have reached the 
implementation stage^ but all 
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recognize that iffiplernen tat ion 
is critical ( ftSCD Curriculum Hp - 
date, 1983, pp. 2^4T. 

Among the models which were cbhsidered by the net 
work schools for general education were the Harvard 
Committee's General Education in a Free Society ; 
Bfoudy, Smith and Burnett's Democracy and Excellence 
in America n Secdndary Education ; Boyer and Levine's A 
Ouest for Commdri Learnings ; and Caweiti's model. Hav- 
ing agreed on a defihitibh or a model of general edu- 
cation^ the schools then inventoried their current 
curricula in relation to the definitions. As one 
school reported^ the present course structure stressed 
all aspects of general education which had been iden- 
tified as essential but, because of the nature of the 
elective system, not all students were receiving in- 
struction in all areas. Another school designed ah 
instrument to inventory the school's curriculum and its 
relationship tb a hew definition of general education 
as a basis for "changing, creating or eliminating 
courses and changing graduation requirements" ( Cur - 
riculum Update ^ 1982, p. 3). For the most part^ 
schools found considerable discrepancy between those 
aspects of general education which they considered 
essential and what was actually being taught^ 
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especially in the area of the "life skills" in con- 
trast to academic skills. Through policy changes^ 
staff development^ and curriculum development activi- 
ties, the schools^ are attempting to close the gaps be- 
tween definition and curriculum. 

ASCD's Executive Director^ Gordon Gawelti, has 
offered the Cawelti High School General Education Model, 
featuring five clusters of knowledge which he believes 
are required for life in the twenty-first century. The 
fundamental question about general education in Cawei- 
ti/s model, he suggests, is: "To What extent do the 
required courses in this high school reflect a baianceri 
concern for iristructibhal experiehcjes in these five cius 
ters of knowledge?" (Gawelti^ 1982, p. 571). Acknowl- 
edging that there are other ways of organizing knowl- 
edge, he argues that " some framework must be derived 
by consensus at the outset if a strong program of gen- 
eral education is to be designed" {Gawelti^ 1982, p. 
571). A number of significant curricular and instruc- 
tional issues are involved in the redesign of general 
educatidri. These include: 

How much time must be spent bh a 
topic ? such as ehvirohmeht educa- 
tion) in order to have an enduring 
effect? If the high school only 
requires^ for example^ one or two 
years of science^ how does one 
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decide which science concepts are 
most important? With knowledge 
accumulating at an accelerating 
rate ^ how do we justify sampling 
smaller and smaller portions of 
knowledge with the same number of 
units required for graduation? 
And should the general education 
program be the same for the cpl-^ 
lege preparatory student as the 
vocational student? (Cawelti^ 
1982, p. 571) . 

fts of October, 1983, among the network schools' 

accomplishments were the fol lowing: 

1. Most schools will increase the 
total number of courses required 
for graduation while reducing 
the number of electives^ indi- 
cating that cdhsehsus can be 
reached with respect to a com- 
mon body of knowledge. 

2. Believing that wit^i the knowledge 
explosion, high school seniors 
should not be taking part-time 
course loads, several schools 
will require seniors to take a 
full course load regardless of 
the number of credits they have 
already accumulated. 

3. Most schools will increase their 
science and mathematics require- 
ments, moving from a one- to a 
two-year requirement for all 
students. 



4. There was a disagreement oh 

whether schools should seek evi- 
denc*^ of student learning or de- 
pend only on exposure to the 
elements of general educatlbh. 
Schools which decided bh ebmpe- 
tericy father than exposure have 
developed criterion-referenced 
tests. 
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FIGURE 2 



High School General Education Modet 



Cultural Studies 



Subjects: 

Literature 

Language Arts 

Alt 

Music 

Drama 

Hurnanlties 

Phiiosophy 

Religion 

f»M?5ftJcjsm 

Architectij|e__ 

Ethnic Studies 

Fortigh Language 



Concepts, Issues, Ibpics: 

HjstG^lcaL Relevance 
^(formarKe 
CritiCi I Con^u^rfiptjori 
Creative Expression 



Citizenship— Societal Stiidiii 



Subjects: 

C^ernment 

Liw-Relajed Education 

Ecortomics 

Soctolo^ 

Psych^ogy 

Geography 



_ Learnings 
Commurticatml^--^ 
Thinking Skills 

Mathematics Reasonrng 



Composition 
Sfxaking 
Llitenihg 
LReading 



Problem Sblvihg 
Critical Thinking 
Computer Literacy 
tocational Skills 



ConcefNs, Issues, IbpicK 

Evaluate ISHics 

Pailicipatlon ftlHs 

Rights and Responsibilities 
Global Imerdepetidence 
IhstitutKm 

Ptoyeriy 

Civii Rightt 
Ecology 
Pl)^latft)n^ 
Disarmament 



Subiccis: 

iiology 
Physics 
Chenii^ 
Physiolpgy^__ 
Earth Science 
Cenetio 
A-1throi»r^y^ 



Science— l^hnology 

Concepts, Issues, Idpio: 

Nuclear Energy 
lechjidlogy ar^ work 

Cbhservatiqn 

Resource Scarcity _ 
Genetic Engineering 



Realth-Recreatibn'telstintr 



Sobfects: 

Physical Education 

HeaLih_ 

Science 

Home Eccnomics 



Oxicepts, Issues, Ibplct: 



Sex Education. 
Drug Education 
Parehtmg 

Coping 

Lifetime Sports 



(Cawelti^ 1982^ p, 571) 
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5. Network schools reaffirmed a cbm^ 
mitrheht to require and teach basic 
learning skills^ including such 
areas as speaking and listehihgr 
computer literacy, and study habits , 
as part of the general education of 
all students^ The schools assumed 
raspdhsibility for instruction in 
the basic skills when student com- 
petencies had not been acquired 

in pre-secondary programs and wer^ 
developing measures of competencies 
in a number of cognitive skill 
areas prior to graduation. 

6i Network schools were reaching con- 
sensus on the meaning of a balanced 
curriculum. Several schools^ for 
instance^ were requiring courses 
in the fine arts areas for the 
first time. Others were defining 
computer literacy as a basic skill, 
were adding experiences in globa 
interdependence, and were increas- 
ing the attention paid to the im- 
pact of technology on society. 

7. Beyond deliberating the nu 

units to be required for gradua- 
tion in various fields, t'lere was 
considerable attention ts^ defining 
what the content changes should be. 
Teachers were often asked to rank 
or weight the value of proposed 
content changes as a basis for 
determining What would be included^ 

The project directcjrs reported that some aspects 



of the program went less well than they had antici- 



pated: university scholars' collaboration was gen- 
erally negligible, little attention was paid to the 



planning for the future, few schools developed 
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interdisciplinary curricula although some explored 
possibilities, none of the schools adopted strong 
foreign language requirements and, in some instances , 
legislation at the state level seemed to preempt local 
planning* 

The ASCD project is essentially a process which 
seems to generate considerable faculty involvement in 
redesigning general education at the local level. As 
the report points but: "The process compelled atteh- 
tibn to balance; faculties deliberated on the percent- 
age of time that should be spent in each area of cbm^ 
mbri learnings*' C Cur r iculum Update , 1983, P- 7). The 
prbject establishes a network of schbblsr all of which 
fbcus bh redefining and redesigning general education. 
Unlike many bther j^ojects in reform^ the ftSGD project 
dbes nbt make prbpbs^ls or recbminehdatibhs. Rather^ 
it is aimed at stimulating Ibcal redesign of general 
educatibn thrbugh IbcaJ. efforts suppbrted by a network 
arrangement. The leaders believe that "the ehthuisiasrh 
and cbminitmeht of team m^bers from the ASGD network 
sdibbls show that the results of this prbject will uh- 
dbubtedly be mbre enduring than recbminehdatibhs coming 
from 'bh high'" ( Curriculum Update , 1983, p. 7)i 
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The Cawelti model for high sdhooi general educa- 
tion proposed by the ASCD Execative Secretary is one of 
several general education models Which are being consid- 
ered and is proposed as a basis for local study, hot 
a recommendation for all high schools. 
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XV. The Scarsdale Group* 



Sixty-one representatives of college preparatory 
high schools participated in a two-day conference con- 
vened by Thomas Soboir superintendent of the Scarsdale 
Public Schools r in October 1980. The group consisted 
of principals^ superintendents r curriculum directors^ 
and other administrators from school districts with 
basically college-preparatory student bodies. They 
discussed the perennial question: "V?hat should schools 
that are essentially college preparatory seek to help 
their students to be or to do?" (p. ij. Sobol observed 
that the group realized that it could not "talk intel- 
ligently about curricula without talking about the 
nature of our students, about the teachers who mediate 
between students and curricular experience, and about 
the nature of the high school institution itself-' 
(p. 2). The discussions were organized around the 
four elements: students, teachers, curriculum, and 
the high school as an institution. 

The discussion focused on how students and teach- 
ers feel about schooling and why they feel the way they 
♦Barbara R^Fogel. The Scarsdale ebhferehce on 




Scarsdale School District, 1980. 
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dbi One student > for instance^ asked: "Why am I doing 
all this? What does it mean to me? Is it right for 
me?" Teachers on a panel asked in different ways: 
"What is the value of my work for me and for others?" 
(p. 4), One participant commented: "it is perhaps a 
cruel irony . . . that the script for success that 
these affluent adolescents find constricting and emo- 
tionally lacking^ the have-not^ inner city teenagers 
strive desperately to follow" (p. 8). 

The conference group examined the tensions, pres- 
sures, and expectations of students and teachers in 
mainly well-off suburban college-preparatory high 
schools • The pressures come from the economy and from 
changes in society in general: "Both groups [students 
and teachers] are subject to the anxieties of the age — 
inflation^ alienation, nuclear holocaust* More stu- 
dents come from broken families and live with only 
one parent. Families themselves feel increasing pres- 
sures" (p, 11}. The conference group noted that there 
are greater expectations from schools which increas- 
ingly have fewer resources to satisfy the demands made 
oh themi While the belief has become widespread in 
the past decades that "schools could meet almost aii 
individual needs by adding teachers and facilities^" 
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painful choices must now bis made and schools are how 
faced with revising some cherished assumptions (p, 14); 

Three dilemmas were discussed^ each of which "in- 
volves balancing the student^ and his or her individ- 
ual needs r against stubborn forces: college entrance 
requirements; institutional mahagameht; and the world 
outside" (p. 16), These dileih.nas were seen as (1) in- 
tellect vs. feeling^ (2) the individual vs. the insti- 
tution r and (3) the school vs. "the real world." 

Administrators^ it was pointed outr must often 
make choices between "what students see as their per- 
sonal heeds ^ on the one hahdr and the objectives of the 
school as ah institution ^ oh the other. They must 
reconcile the individual search for meaning with in-^ 
stitutibhal integrity" (p. 20). They feel the pres- 
sure of college admissions as much as their students 
and teachers ddi "whatever their goals ^ high schools 
find their success measured by their number of college 
acceptances" (p. 16). While agreeing that schools 
must seeic ways to help students touch what they per- 
ceive as the "real worlds" the conference group noted 
that "heavy academic demands often impede giving ade-^ 
quate time and attention to personal needs and feel- 
ings or opening up schoolhouse walls. 
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Conference participants were reminded that students 
do not learn only froiti the lesson plan: "They also 
ieafn from the routine of the school r frditi the way 
people behave toward brie aribther^ arid frbin the values 
arid attitudes that are accepted arid admired" (p. 25), 
The school's atmosphere or its climate cbristitutes a 
"hidderi curriculum" which must support the objectives 
of learriirig. Qrie important aleiheht of that hiddeh 
eurriculumr it was ribtedr is the way authority is ex- 
ercised: "Through the limits, boundaries r and expec- 
tations it sets for personal behavior and performance, 
the high school makes both implicit and explicit state- 
ments about what it values" (p. 25). Participants 
tirged that schools should nurture intellectual honesty 
and a sense of decency by setting a model to be fol-* 
lowed by students. Theodore Sizer observed that "in- 
tellectually honest people and schools are clear and 
consistent about authority and iimitSr what they pro- 
pose to do and what they can't do" (p. 27). He argued 
that if schools wanted students to be scholarly, the 
staff itself must be scholarly, and that decency is 
only learned by experiencing it. 

Teachers are also affected by the hidden curricu- 
lum^ the school climates Scholarship, intellectual 
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honesty, decency, and a sense of community are values 
which must be represented by the school to its faculty: 
"If £the school] wishes students to adopt intellectual 
values^ the school must treat teachers as people of 
intellect" (p. 31)* Teachers mu3t have incentives and 
opportunities to plan together^ to share ideas^ and to 
develop a sense of community. Most conference members 
agreed that "a public school could indeed become a 
model for these values and wondered whether society as 
a whole was ready for them" (p. 32 J. 

Gohferehce members suggested that there were 
changes they believed their schools must make in the 
1980s. Although they felt that they were giving more 
weight to individual values than they had in the past, 
they "agreed generally that they must do more to help 
students to find personal meahihg-^-^perhaps through 
more sense of cbinmuhity--ahd touch the world outside" 
(p. 33). The ackhbwledged the importance of the hidden 
curriculum and asked: "How could the school help over- 
come fears of failure and create a climate in which 
both individualism and a sense of cbmmuhity could 
grow?" (p. 34). They wondered whether hew school 
structures might be designed "to allow students to be 
more helpful to one another and teachers to bo more 
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effective?" (p. 34). Most' of the conference group pon- 
dered the question as to how "to reconcile the require- 
ments of high standards with compassion for all stu-- 
dents, to nourish individuality while stimulating in- 
tellectual growth" (p. 34). 

The mainly male administrators were reminded by 
a female participant that the developmental sequences 
and patterns of girls and wdmeh differed from those of 
boys and men arid that there were issues of self- 
develdpitieht and relationships which heeded attention • 

The question which originally sparked the confer- 
ence had been: "How will Harvard's hew Gore Curricu- 
lum affect the college preparatory high school??" (pp. 
36-37). Nevertheless^ curriculum questions were barely 
touched and the cdhfererice participants "did hot tackle 
the question of what high school students should be 
learning or what skills they should be acquiring. They 
did hot discuss curiricular bptibhs nor, as Harvard did^ 
what it means to be ah educated person in the latter 
part of the twentieth century" (p. 37). Instead^ they 
placed those questions on agendas for the future. 

Although convened originally to discuss the Har- 
vard Core Curriculum's impact on a group of wealthy 
school district and independent college preparatory 
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high schools^ the conference discussion focused on the 
school climate and the interpersonal rel?itionships 
within the schools rather than on the curriculuni. 
The issues were explored front the viewpoint of chief 
school administrators whor as one principal put itr 
"are consumed with the xssues of management and, there- 
fore, out of touch with the day-to-day lives of our 
pupils" (p. 36). The participants agreed that although 
their schools were sditiewhwv, atypical, "many of the 
issues they discussed--mbral values^ the nature of 
authority^ the heeds of the individual^ the purposes 
of academic educatibh-^cbncerh all schools. . . .All 
educators crhterid with them" Cp. 36). 
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